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“GRACE OF 


E may take it for granted that no modern 
house will be tolerable, no old house ever 
really good to live in, if it lacks that sense of 
harmony, of unity in diversity, which comes 
from a sense of fitness. The right thing in the 

right place is more than a nursery motto ; it embodies a fuller 
truth than the famous axiom of William Morris: “ Have 
nothing in your house that you do not know to be useful or 
believe to be beautiful” ; since, apart from the obvious objection 
that what is believed to be beautiful by one is known to be ugly 
by another, there is no reason why many useful things should not 
be also beautiful or many beautiful things also useful. The right 
thing in the right place is generally both, and it is for this 
reason that we should be well advised to take the phrase to 
ourselves as something more and better than a proverbial 
inducement to be tidy. 

Yet congruity is not the only object to be aimed at if we 
would avoid the cognate evil of a cold propriety of detail, and it 
is worth while to ask ourselves what is the reason that makes 
a mixture of styles and periods disastrous in some instances 
and not in others, whether in architecture or in the smaller 
field of our own houses. What, for example, is commoner in 
our cathedrals and greater churches than the union of a Norman 
nave with an arly English choir and a Decorated Lady Chapel ? 
Yet we are conscious of no want of harmony in the result, and 
even accept without protest the Perpendicular windows with 
which a later age often lightened the severity of Norman 
work ; the elaborate Decorated chantries of Bishop Fox at 
Winchester or Bishop West at Ely give no shock to the 
spectator, in spite of their very different setting. Why, then, 
should we feel that Inigo Jones’s Corinthian portico, tacked to 
the west end of Old St. Paul’s in 1633, and enthusiastically 
hymned by Waller, must have been a thing utterly abhorrent in 
spite of its own undeniable beauty ? What is it that makes 
Henry VII.’s Chapel no mere excrescence on the Abbey, 
while Old Commoners’ at Winchester is as ugly now as at its 
opening ‘ So, in another field, there is nothing incongruous 
in Donne Ss monument, that ghostly survival of Old St. Paul’s, 
in which the greatest and strangest of its deans has expressed, 
as in his poems, that dwelling on the externals of death and 
Corruption, that earnest looking into mortality, so characteristic 
ot his own century and of the English Renaissance in general ; 
yet most of us would feel a shock had the serene and universal 
gems of Shakespeare sought to perpetuate his memory in 
Such a form, and would find in the mere memory of the dull 
Pogo figure, with the little beard and slashed doublet of 
po == relief from such a contrast. So it is with the 
. Oundings of our daily life. A house or room is felt to be 
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the i manor house in which this is written is not defaced by 
Planer Jacobean wing with its small turret added in 1687, 


rasan ase oe! years after the body of the house was 
Ganies 7 ull know the melancholy look of the square 
battlements and Paring. eka by the addition of stucco 
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ine of ene things with great, in a room. Good 
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and ic ton n-century family portraits, a Florentine Madonna, 
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CONGRUITY.” 


The phrase from the Thirteenth Article which is prefixed to 
this paper, with due apologies for its wrested meaning, is no 
answer to the problem, though it states it well enough, since 
we are forced back on the further question, What is congruity ? 
The answer, or part of it, is contained in the instance of the 
disguised Georgian house just given—the want of sincerity. 
The plan of Old St. Paul’s was not that of a Greek temple, nor 
was the worship to which it was dedicated that of the gods of 
Greece ; therefore a Greek portico, however fine in itself, had 
no connection with the building in form or spirit, no reality, at 
the west end of a Gothic cathedral. The Gothic spirit was as 
alien to that of the England of 1800 as to that of George 1. or 
George II. ; therefore a Gothicised Georgian house was fore- 
doomed to failure. Nor can we gracefully cast stones, since 
many of us have yet to learn that interest in things medieval 
does not justify the unblushing and inappropriate borrowing 
of forms alien to our civilisation. The Gothic revival of Pugin 
and his school differed from the earlier Gothic of Blore and 
Wyatt, still more from that of Horace Walpole, in that it had 
behind it the weight of Scott, the true creator of the romance of 
the Middle Ages ; and for thirty years it dominated England. 
Every sort of building was Gothicised, the Renaissance was 
taboo, and all its works, and the practice of Pugin and his 
successors was incessantly reinforced by the preaching of 
Ruskin. The Natural History Museum, St. Pancras, and the 
Law Courts are probably the latest outcome of the spirit which 
began with Strawberry Hill and culminated in the Houses of 
Parliament ; and no one who compares them with their later 
parallels, the new buildings of the British Museum and the 
New Bailey—for the ideal railway-station has yet to be built, 
in England at least—can fail to see in them melancholy examples 
of the application of Gothic for Gothic’s sake to buildings 
for which it is essentially inappropriate. There can be no 
question that use has made Gothic the architectural expression 
most congenial to English religious feeling : Truro and Liverpool 
are therefore naturally Gothic ; whether rightly so is another 
question, since, as the T'imes in a recent leader (August 27, 1913) 
forcibly and truly says, ‘“‘ Nothing can be less religious than 
sham art of any kind, for no one would produce it if he were 
not paid for it.” And the red-brick villa with battlements 
and pointed windows, the turreted house of ten rooms with 
tracery and bad stained glass in its staircase windows—what 
can we say to these? They might be held to be the very 
degradation of architectural form, did not the Art Nouveau 
house exist to show that worse can be. And the essential 
badness of these is their unfitness. They are built not because 
they are thought by the builders to be useful or beautiful, 
but because the builders think their clients will expect “ art.” 
The reaction from the work of Nash and Cubitt, with its dignified 
but rather dead uniformity, has led us into the opposite sin 
of originality, not the true originality, which is art, and consists 
in the new expression of an abiding idea, but the counterfeit, 
which aims at doing what no one else has done, regardless of 
use or beauty—that is, of sincerity. 

If we apply this test elsewhere we may see that sincerity 
is at the back of the harmony which may exist between things 
of different periods, and understand why the Florentine 
Madonna may hang in a room furnished with English oak, 
why the Gothic work will harmonise with the Norman in the 
same cathedral, and conversely why the Greek portico and 
Old St. Paul’s, the Bow figure and the Tanagra statuette 
strike us as incongruous. The first belong to their own age, 
and make no pretence to do otherwise ; they are the expression, 
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in appropriate material, of the ideas of that age and people. 
But Inigo Jones’s Corinthian portico was not Greek architecture 
reconceived by a Renaissance artist and added to a Gothic 
church ; had it been it might have given us something of the 
pleasure we feel in the delicate fretwork of the sixteenth- 
century apse which opens from the noble Gothic nave of the 
Church of St. Pierre at Caen. Rather it was an attempt at 
reproducing the entire entrance of a Greek temple, uncoloured 
by the artist’s own mind or experience, and as such it was 
foredoomed to failure. So with the statuette and the china 
figure: the one is usually a simple representation, with due 
regard to the material, of the gracious daily life of Greece ; the 
other the record not of experience, but of a false ideal, and, how- 
ever charming in an appropriate—that is, eighteenth-century— 
setting, jars beside the simplicity of a direct art. The Greek 
artist was content with touches of colour here and there, with 
no attempt at unsuitable realism. The eighteenth-century 
potter held in his hand the command of many pigments, and 
could represent the pink cheeks of a lady and the blue waistcoat 
of a gentleman; he worked too often in that sham pastoral 
strain which makes trivial so much of the art of the century, 
and represented not the milkmaid as we see her in Wheatley’s 
prints, not the picturesque figures of the daily life of England, 
but the beribboned shepherdess as she has never been, the 
shepherd with the pipes that never sounded in Arcady, both 
untouched with any true imagination, and therefore doomed to 
failure in alien surroundings. Yet put these china figures in 
suitahle settings and they are well enough; they are true to 
their own artificial age, and if we are ready to accept that 
age, and not to try it by standards which are alien to its 
spirit, we shall be conscious that in their place they too 
deserve grace of congruity. If we are unsympathetic, if 
we see no incongruity in our own presence, experience no 
desire to apologise for our intrusion into this foreign world, 
let us go out and shut the door on the eighteenth century ; 
but do not let us try to mix the artificial ideal of one age 
with the simpler tastes of another and then blame the first 
for not agreeing with the second. 

The spirit of incongruity has many forms, of which in 
private life the most insidious is the collector’s instinct un- 
chastened by taste. Pot-lids and Baxter prints belong to a 
period too near for interest, too remote for sympathy, but 
their collection at least involves no other sins than those 
of taste ; the mutilation of books for the sake of their book-plates, 
the breaking up of important volumes for the sake of their 
plates, deserve no mercy ; but what is either compared with 
the wholesale destruction of works of art in the power of vicars 
and churchwardens, cathedral chapters, and governing bodies of 
schools and institutions ? The spread of “taste ” leads to the 
discarding of the ideals of a former age. Malone whitewashed 
the effigy of Shakespeare, and the Georgian rector the fifteenth- 
century frescoes of his church, but at least they did not destroy. 
Their nineteenth and twentieth century successors, admiring 
the devotion which raised the Gothic cathedrals of the Middle 
Ages, think to recall that devotion by imitating their works, 
and—most curious of all—appear to consider nothing later 
than Perpendicilar as devotional at all, though their own 
proposed alterations are, of course, inspired by the highest 
motives. There is a country church in Sussex, not far from 
Kast Grinstead, which has been recently beautified by the 
erection, in place of a machine-made “ Gothic ” pulpit of mean 
wood and meaner style, of another carved by a parishioner with 
the figures of appropriate saints whose effigies are rarely seen 
in England ; that is the true spirit, in which the gift of personal 
love takes the place of the object bought “ because the church 
must have a pulpit.”” But in the same church is a small side 
window of execrable design, inserted some ten years ago because 
there were a few pounds over from some church fund, and 
shutting out with its insistent reds and blues the swaying 
boughs of the trees outside ; it was of this window that the then 
rector gave out in church that “ they had ordered Faith, but 
Hope had been sent instead, and the dedication would be 
held on such and such a day.” Could there be a more flagrant 
case of that dishonest art which would never exist unless it 
were paid for—that is, unless there were a public which 
demanded shams ? 

The faults of the eighteenth century were mainly Philistine, 
and its excursions into a sham Arcadia, like those of Horace 
Walpole into a sham Gothic, symptoms of a desire for the 
romance which was absent from the life of the day. As a 
whole, however, it was a century whose art honestly expressed 
its own ideals—comfortable square houses, barn-like churches 
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suited to an age in which “enthusiasm” was venerally . 
as a term of reproach, a desire for portraits combined aa, 
distrust of the higher forms of art,* furniture which for comf : 
and sound workmanship remains a reproach to us to this a 
all were signs of a sincere belief in the valué of an onder 
and peaceful civic life. The faults of the nineteenth pe 
have lain the other way. We have been, in Blake’s Bend 
“connoisseured out of our senses”; the growth of th, 
pseudo-antiquarian spirit has led to developments jn the 
direction of admiring and imitating a certain form of art hi 
because it is suitable, but because it is old; and the value of g ¢ 
is very various. Where the eighteenth-century mezzotint F 
coloured engraving fetches fabulous prices, the cizhteenth-cen. 
tury church meets with no mercy. Seventeenth-century silver 
is priceless; seventeenth-century woodcarving, if a religious 
building is in question, is ruthlessly destroyed. often by the 
very people who value most highly the eloquence of Jeremy 
Taylor or the devotions of Bishop Wilson. It may be said 
that there is little congruity in the appearance of Gibbons 
woodwork, for instance, in a Gothic building: but this is to 
ignore the fundamental truth that sincerity in art is never 
out of place, and the equally important teaching of experience 
that, though change of taste brings change of ideal, the 
whirligig of time brings in his revenges in the shape of the 
laments of posterity over sincere and lovely work destroyed 
by a deadly Act of Uniformity, applied to generation alter 
generation of those to whom “ grace of congruity ” meant a 
conforming to their own rigid and temporary standard instead 
of the infinite variety of the human spirit expressing itself 
differently at different times, and, if sincerely, always well. 

But we are far from realising this to-day. The fifty-year- 
old scandal by which the Jacobean chapel of Exeter, College, 
Oxford, was replaced by an adaptation of the Sainte Chapelle 
finds too many parallels, in spite of a greatly increased body of 
enlightened public opinion, for us to congratulate ourselves as 
a nation on ‘our superiority to our fathers ; it is enough to quote 
the recent attempt to remove the stained glass in the chapel 
at Winchester and the destruction of the historic Church of 
St. Mary’s, Rotterdam, both events of the last few months, to 
show that the scheduling of all ancient monuments is, pending 
the formation of a Ministry of the Fine Arts, among the urgent 
questions of the day.t Valuable as the new powers given to 
the Office of Works undoubtedly are, they are not far-reaching 
enough. Recent legislation, civil and ecclesiastical, has done 
much towards the preservation of records, church plete, and 
the like ; but, though ignorance and carelessness can to some 
extent be combated, No Eyes cannot, by any State surgery, 
be made to see. No living among farms and cottages, exquisite 
in form and material alike, has any effect on the parish 
councils or the small landlords of Cotswold villages. New 
cottages are built, or old buildings added to, in utter disregard 
of beauty or congruity ; an anneze of red or yellow brick, roofed 
with purple slate, will be added to the side of a grey stone 
grammar school, or a new story placed on a South-Country 
flint house, and the flint rough-casted to tone with the addition, 
and the perpetrators be ignorant that anything is wrong. Yet 
many of those who condemn such things will cheerfully 
subscribe to the “ restoration ”’ of a church in which destruction 
takes the place of concealment or addition because the wood- 
work, or the pulpit, or the altar rails are “ unsuitable ”—that 
is, not Gothic, and therefore not “religious.” At the present day 
nine people out of ten have never worshipped in a non-Gothic 
or non-Gothicised building; their fathers and grandfathers 
could see no beauty except in Gothic; therefore heredity 4 
well as environment disposes them to think that no other form 
of architecture can inspire devotion. In the same way W° 
despise Guido and Domenichino because they have not x 
qualities of the primitifs, although to have done so they ie? 
have been untrue to the spirit of their own day. We collect “ 
the bidding of the Art magazine and the curiosity — 
Georgian or Victorian amateurs did at the bidding of 
fashionable picture-dealer of the period; and we despise so 
predecessors. When we come to realise that our taste : ‘ 
more infallible than our ancestors’, that we are responsible 
our successors as we feel our fathers should have been 2 : 
then only shall we learn that in sincerity, and in ag ie 
sincerity, whatever its date, lies the secret of congruity, tha 
spirit of reverence comes not to destroy but to fulfil 


* This, of course, applies to English art as a whole, not to th 
Masters, though not our Old Masters, in England. 7 but healthy 
+ This coul! not apply to the church, which is in a foreign wm 
public opinion in England would affect English communities abroad. 
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EXTENSION SCHEMES AND TOWN 
PLANNING. 


| HUMORIST suggested that the only way in which 
a poor community managed to make both _ends meet 
a) owas by its citizens taking in each | other's washing, 
and situations from time to time arise which suggest 

similar line of thought. Every town in the country 
’ aly filled with municipal pride, and feels the influence of a 
: rn rt extend its boundaries, and in many of the manufacturing 
_— f the North this wish may bring towns into conflict with 
peel aie Bradford, Halifax, Huddersfield, Batley, and Leeds 
yar ane of such close agglomeration of urban districts. Now, 
oe dford js promoting an extension scheme, to include the district 
f Cleckheaton, which lies between the towns mentioned, and a 
humorist of the first order on the staff of a Cleckheaton paper 
ublishes a plan, which we reproduce, which suggests that Cleckheaton 
should itself promote an extension scheme, taking in the various 
surrounding towns. Such a scheme would have great advantages ; 
the formation of a new civic centre in Cleckheaton, on the most 
approved lines, would be easier than reconstructing the centre of a 
larger town, while the various towns included would be in the 
delightful position of becoming suburbs of a new metropolis. In 
such circumstances residents in places as Leeds and Bradford 
might feel all the rest attaching to a suburban life, since what we feel 
and think is very largely a matter depending on our own mental 
attitude, a fact which is too seldom recognised except by the clever 
exponents of faith healing and similar practices. We think, in all 
seriousness, that we sometimes run a danger in these days of great 
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projects in losing a just sense of proportion. An instance of this is, 
to our minds, the scheme adopted some years ago for laying out a 
garden city at Ruislip. The reason inducing most people to leave 
our great towns was, we always thought. mainly the wish to get away 
from urban into rural surroundings, but the Ruislip scheme, if its 
promoters’ hopes are justified, will end by the formation of a garden 
city some three and a half miles long by an average of a mile wide. 
Now, the interest of a village largely depends on the relative pro- 
portion preserved between the church and other features of interest 
and the surrounding houses. In the old village this contrast is 
marked and well defined. In a scheme of the size of Ruislip, however 
well the component buildings are designed, we should have a sense 
of weariness produced by the miles of roads lined at intervals with 
small houses. Such public buildings as are wanted would not serve 
‘0 give so large a district the charm of interest we feel in an old 
Village. The object for which men leave London and take a journey 
of ten or tweve miles each way is surely to get as quickly as possible 
like from bricks and mortar, and not to live in what is really more 
ike the suburb of an immense town than anything else. We believe, 
it fact, that a garden suburb should be strictly limited in area if 
It 8 to prove an attraction for those who object. to town life. 
rtd sade the Hampstead Garden Suburb, in spite of the 
aa aime is largely on clay soil, has been an unprecedented 
aa ut it must be borne in mind that the conditions 
Suberb in this case, exceptional. The Hampstead Garden 

is Sage Greater London, and is unusually accessible from 
eek € choice there was between allowing a district, which 
soiled “ad gh of things bound to be covered by buildings, to be 
really th “4 t © speculative builder, or to wisely regulate what is 
of Birmi - ha of an urban suburb. Cases such as the extension 
bib beam, though projected on an immense scale, may be 
destined to — by the fact that growth of the town is clearly 
cab fat sen : Pr digi but such a case cannot be adequately made 
examples, i the smaller towns whose ambitions are fired by 
have rivalled “- melancholy example of Birkenhead, which was to 
US of the da “ti pool, is before us—an example which should warn 
foundation wy : of projecting great city schemes on insufficient 
think that 7. > and the case of Ruislip is one which leads us to 
With the vanlti ters of garden city schemes may also be infected 

ing ambition which overleaps itself only to fall. 
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AIS: 
NOTES. ~ 


Tue Times of September 24 contains an interesting 
and very able article on the subject of ‘‘ Shop Fronts,” 
in which the different classes of shops are defined 
and the nature of their requirements as to \ indow 
space is dealt with. The shop which corresponds, as it were, to 
a firm of old family solicitors can afford, to a great extent, to neglect 
modern innovations. A certain outward archaism in fact, it;says, is 
deliberately fostered by some businesses which one calls readily to 
mind. At the opposite pole, and equally unaffected by present-day 
improvements in taste, is the cheap and nasty emporium,’ which 
relies, for the most part, on a “catch” trade, and which seeks to 
compass its object by crowding the most garish display of tawdry 
goods behind the greatest area possible of plate glass. Between 
these two extremes are the main body of shopkeepers, to whose 
premises we must look for illustrations of the tendency. 'to treat 
architecture as something susceptible of really artistic expression. 
Whiteley’s, Seliridge’s, and Messrs. Waring’s buildings are commented 
on, and we are in complete agreement ,of the praise bestowed on 
Messrs. Debenham & Freebody’s excellent building. Among other 
shop fronts signalled out for commendation are Messrs. Sandorides’ 
shop, Messrs. Duveen’s, Messrs. Crichton’s, ard the perfume shop of 
Messrs. Atkinson, all situated in Old Bond-street. It is hardly too 
much to say that there are two conditions which must be satisfied 
before we can expect to produce a really satisfactory modern town, 
and of those two factors a satisfactory treatment of the shop front 
is one. The other is the consideration of grouping and the general 
proportions of adjoining buildings in relation to one another. The 
shop-front problem may be said tv be that involved in the treatment 
of a part of a building in logical harmony with the whole, and so 
there is a close analogy between the two difficulties which confront 
the designer of town buildings. It would almost seem that the 
problem of the shop front took the first men who had to face it by 
surprise and that they frankly abandoned any attempt to solve it. 
We agree with the writer that the subject is one of the first architec- 
tural importance, and are glad to note that the greater care and 
thought which is now given to the matter is having.a distinct effect. 


The Shop 
Front. 





SINCE commenting on the important competition 
for Government Buildings at Ottawa, conditions 
of which we gave in our last week’s issue, we have 
heard many complaints from architects to the effect 
that, coming at this time when we have two important 
English competitions (those for the New Manchester Exchange and 
the Board of Trade Offices in Whitehall), it is almost impossible for 
many who would in the ordinary way compete to do so. Considering 
the nature of the competition, it is of the first importance in the 
interests of architecture that the outcome should show what the best 
architects in the Empire can produce. We therefore hope the High 
Commissioner of Canada will be able to extend the time for submitting 
schemes for three or even six months. To do so would be to act in 
the best interests not only of architects but of architecture, and last, 
but not least, of that most important of all, our Colozies, the Dominion 
of Canada. 


The Ottawa 
Competition 
and Time. 





WE are glad to announce that the Carpenters’ 


Carpenters’ Company have arranged a course of ten public 
Company _ lectures at University College on “ The Work of the 
University English Architects of the Eighteenth Century and 

College the Neo-Classic School of the Nineteenth Century.” 
Lectures. The lectures will be given by Mr. A. E. Richardson, 


F.R.1.B.A., and, as this is a subject to which he has 
devoted much careful study and investigation, we believe that the 
lectures are likely to be of unusual value and interest to those 
interested in architecture and the accessory arts. The period covered 
by the lectures is one of much interest to architects, as it represents 
the last link between the great traditional ages of the past and the 
period of eclectic experiments, which subsequently became the 
order of the day, to be succeeded, we hope, by a better-ordered 
future of systematical and logical development, representing and 
truly expressing our present life of to-day. The lectures will be held 
on Thursday, October 16, and following Thursdays at six o’clock. 





As referred to elsewhere, Bradford wishes to promote 


Bradford’s an extension scheme, which is received less enthu- 
Extension  siastically outside Bradford than within its 
Scheme. boundaries. It is said that the Bingley, Baildon, 


and Pudsey authorities have declared themselves 
against absorption, and that the County Council has invited the 
districts affected to confer with the object of deciding on a general 
line of opposition. Wilsden appears to favour the Bradford scheme, 
and there is an opinion that the opposition of Bingley is rather that 
of a lady who at first says ‘‘ No,” in order that she may be asked 
again, than that of a resolute opponent of the proposals made. 
Shipley also objects, but the Bradford Telegraph practically asks 
what Shipley would do without Bradford, to whose rateable value 
it has contributed. ‘‘ One can imagine,” says our contemporary, 
“ that a wall built round self-supporting and self-contained Shipley— 
that is, cut off from Bradford—would make it look very small.” The 
controversy a little reminds us of a family quarrel in which it is 
unwise for outsiders to interfere. 
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Hotel Oakland: Looking from the Arcade into the Floral Court. 


MODERN HOTELS IN 
AMERICA. 


Tue changed habits of the Englishman, so 
long not only a member of an insular race but 
an insular individual in that race, the difficulty 
of service, the growth of luxury, and the 
immensely increased field of entertainments 
available, all serve to give the modern hotel an 
importance and position it never formerly held. 

To our forefathers the hotel or hostelry was 
an institution which they had to use on their 
travels from place to place, but the idea of spend- 
ing weeks or months in one would never have 
been thought of as a possibility. Indeed the 
modern holiday in the summer, now almost 
regarded as a matter of necessity by the upper 
and middle classes, wasunknown. A few weeks 
at Bath, Buxton, Tunbridge Wells, or like 
inland watering-places, spent in lodgings, were 
indeed regarded as a fashionable recreation after 
the London season by a very small number of 
the beau-monde. Foz the rest, our ancestors 
lived, worked, and were buried within the small 
district where they were born ; and such books 
as ‘“‘ The Vicar of Wakefield ”’ recall to us times 
which seem to belong to a state of existence 
utterly different from our own; while Miss 
Burney’s “ Evelina” enables us to picture the 
gulf which separates the life of Society of 
a couple of centuries ago from our own. 

In the late Georgian days, when Brighton was 
** discovered,’ much the same state of things 
obtained ; while Thackeray’s works leave us 
with the impression of the radical differences 
which still separated the life of a later age from 
our own. 

And we can, in some measure, look forward 
as well as backward, for we have in America a 
country where the unconscious restraint of the 
past is almost non-existent, where the rapid 
growth of population has forced men to face 
new conditions squarely and at once, where the 
life of the towns, instead of being, as with us, 
a page of historical development, is, in a sense, 
almost a species of creation. 

Add to this, the far greater value of labour 
of all kinds, the rapid accumulation of no less 
rapid diffusion of wealth, and we have con- 
ditions which have made the study of hotel 
planning and arrangement a problem which has 
been much more thoroughly gone into and 
carefully studied than has been the case here. 





There is often among Englishmen a tendency — should be about the same number of luggage as 

to speak somewhat unsympathetically of of passenger lifts, and one should be about 7 ft. 
American civilisation, a disposition which, we by 5 ft. 9 in. for the convenient handling of 
are glad to see, in his most recent work, Mr. furniture. 
Wells is entirely free from. America, from his Staircases should be so placed that every part 
point of view, is a land where men have freed of the building is accessible from them, and 
themselves from many of the shackles of the shonld not be arranged round the lifts. but in 
past, and, if the results are in some ways crude _ self-contained fireproof towers, the by-laws of 
and unpleasing, we feel with Mr. Wells that 
there are a buovancy, hopefulness, andenergy 
there which bid fair to go far in the solution of 
many of the difficulties which are incidental to 
the present age. 

It is therefore with great interest that we look 
at the April issue of the Architectural Review of 
New York, which takes the form of a special 
hotel number, and is well illustrated by 
examples of the hotels recently erected in the 
United States. The number contains a series 
of general articles on points of hotel planning, 
arrangement, heating, ventilation, kitchen 
arrangement, and other like matters of adminis- 
tration ; and, secondly, accounts of a number 
of the hotels recently built in America. 

Mr. Charles D. Wetmore, in dealing with the 
“Development of the Modern Hotel,’’ com- 
ments on a number of points. He says, “ The 
windows should be large and as few to a room 
as will adequately light it. One large window 
with a given area of glass is better than two 
small ones of the same area. It gives more 
wall space, and makes necessary one less 
curtsin.” 

In general, he thinks hotels should have no 
roofs, as they are expensive not only to build 
but also to maintain, and space is lost. Bead Foon 

Experience has shown that the upper stories PE-0'92//0" 
rent better than those lower, and therefore the 
logical position for servants is in a mezzanine 
above the ground story, which would help 
external treatment. 

Passenger and luggage lifts should be grouped 
together, and so placed that the hotel clerks 
should have perfect control of the passenger Bed Soon. 
lifts, the position of which should be 
such that access to the elevators can be 
obtained without - crossing a busy part of — 
the office. 

An hotel of 300 rooms should have two or 
three lifts, depending on the nature of the 
business ; an hotel of 700 rooms should have five 
elevators, which should be placed on one side B 
of a corridor adjoining one another. There 
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Philadelphia being particularly stringent .as 

regards this point. , is th ical fl 
The next point considered is the typical floor 
rangement, which should govern the ground 
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Six typical arrangements of the bedroom floors 
are here given, which we reproduce. 

The exact level of the ground floor in relation 
to the curb is a matter of importance; it 
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controls not only the ground floor, but the 
disposition of the bar, billiard-room, grillroom, 
and barber's shop, all of which should be so 
arranged that the public have an architectural 
invitation to enter them. The office should be 
suppressed, and not made the main feature of 
the hall, and the nearer the plan and furnishing 
of an hotel is to that of a large private house the 
better it will please the travelling public. 

The educated public demands simplicity and 
dignity, and, although the inexperienced archi- 


tect should not attempt to plan an hotel without , 


a good manager’s help, he should guard against 
the tendency of managers to express in plan, 
design, and decoration what is believed to be 
the wish of the travelling public, which fre- 
quently has better taste and less desire for 
display than either the manager or the architect. 

No provision should be made for public 
baths on each floor; they should be confined to 
the barber's shop or dressing-rooms and baths 
connected with the latter; they should be also 
placed in connection with the ladies’ hair- 
dressing-rooms. 

The bathrooms should be so placed that one 
line of plumbing is sufficient for two bathrooms, 
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and the pipes should be in a ventilating shaft or 
“ utility chamber.” The bath-tub should be so 
designed that it sets into the wall so that tiling 
is finished up against it. 

As to the argument for or against inside bath- 
rooms, Mr. Wetmore says there is no question 
that a properly-ventilated inside bathroom is 
better than an outside bathroom. The proper 
ventilation can always be obtained in an inside 
bathroom, where a current of air can be induced 
in from the room through the bathroom and 
up the vent shaft. But, as the outside bathroom 
is almost always preferred by women, a certain 
number of them should be provided unless, Mr. 
Wetmore adds, the Suffragist movement causes 
radical changes in this respect! Each bath- 
room should have a water-closet—a point as 
to which English views would differ from 
American. 

Little is to be learnt, says the writer, from 
English and continental hotels except as to 
service, which he considers better, partly because 
better servants are available, but also because 
the service arrangements are more fully 
considered. 
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The extent to which meals are taken in the 
private rooms in any hotel will largely deter- 
mine the extent and nature of the service- 
rooms on each floor. The service pantries 
should be centrally located and properly 
ventilated, and the economical distribution, 
where possible, is to have them on every third 
floor, so that each pantry serves the floor under 
and the floor over the one on which it is placed. 
Mr. Wetmore ends his article by a spirited 
plea for American architecture, in which we are 
inclined to think he is largely justified :—“* As 
China looked to America for the standard of the 
first money of its Republic and adopted the 
dollar standard, so the world must look to 
America for its standard of modern building ; 
and this statement is no manifestation of an 
exaggerated ego. In looking for an artisan of 
quality one is more apt to find him in a factory 
than a farm, and to-day America is the great 
maker of buildings. There is more money 
expended in New York City each year than was 
lost in the San Francisco fire.” He suggests 
that the foreign critic should be “‘ bathed in the 
warm sunlight of America for at least six 
months” before his criticisms are taken 
seriously! In commenting on hotel develop- 
ment he says, “‘ An explanation of our hotel 
development in America may be the position 
of American woman. She is rapidly out- 
growing the housewife’s day, and is becoming 
rather the companion of the man. This 
tendency, together with the impossible servant 
problem in America, means less housekeeping 
and more hotel life.” 

Mr. Charles Jenkins treats the ““ Modern Hotel 
Kitchen : its Planning and Development.” As 
tu its size, he says that, while no general rule can 
be stated, it may be taken that the kitchen, 
bakery, serving-room, refrigerator, etc., to 
operate successfully require about one-half the 
area of the dining-room, and that where more 
than one dining-room is served additional 
service space is required. It is better to 
diminish the size of the dining-room than to 
reduce the kitchen, as the latter means in- 
efficient service. ‘The kitchen should be on the 
same floor as the dining-room, wherever possible, 
and the communication between it and the 
latter should be through a vestibule having 
double swing-doors opening into each room. If 
the kitchen cannot be on the ground floor it is 
best to place it in the basement, with easy 
access by two flights of steps to a service-room 
adjacent to the dining-room, with no doors at 
top or bottom, one flight to be used for waiters 
going up and the other for waiters going down ; 
and they should be near the cook’s serving-table. 

In a_ recently-erected hotel, in which 
planning has been carefully considered and 
where the dining-rooms are on the ground 
and first floors, the kitchens have been 
placed on a mezzanine floor between the two 
main floors, and only connected with them by 
the service staircases, this position having great 
advantages, since the kitchens are unusually 
well lighted. 

Kitchens should not be less than 10 ft. in 
height, and it is most important to select a 
good floor material; large quarry tiles and 
small vitreous tiles are equally satisfactory. 
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Composition material and rubber tiles or cork 
flooring have also been used. Stairs should be 
covered with rubber or some non-slipping 
material. 

The lighting of the kitchen is very important ; 
that of the range is generally effected by in- 
candescent lamps inside the exhaust hood, 
which throws the light where it is required. 

The cook’s table should be in front of the 
battery of ranges, with a space of at least 4 ft. 
between. It is usually constructed of ;3,-in. 
boiler-plate iron, with a polished top, which is 
kept hot. Into the top of this are set a steam 
table, bain-marie, and small sink. Warming 
closets are provided under, and suspended from 
the ceiling is an iron rack for holding utensils. 

The principal accessory of the bakery is the 
oven, and in large hotels there should be two— 
one for baking bread and rolls and the other 
for pastry. They are built of brick, with walls 
at least 20 in. thick, and usually with one deck. 
The heat for the ovens is supplied by coal fires, 
and under the oven floors fire-boxes are 
arranged with feed doors immediately under the 
oven doors, and the oven floors are about 
3 ft. 9 in. up from the floor. Other require- 
ments are steam-proving boxes, a stzam kettle, 
pudding steamer, a small gas-stove, and general 
utility sink, as well as ample work-tables placed 
in the centre of the room. 

A butcher’s shop should be arranged con- 
venient to the main kitchen and near the 
entrance for supplies, with a large refrigerator 
built into the ceiling. A fish-box, a table for 
cutting up meat, and a block for chopping meat 
on, together with a sink, form part of the 
equipment of the room. 

The department for cleaning silverware and 
dishes should be as near the waiters’ entrance 
as possible, and it is advisable that it should be 
separated from the kitchen proper. 

The silver and glass department should have 
a buffer and knife-cleaner operated by an 
electric motor. 

A department is necessary for making ice- 
creams and fancy ices, withan ice-cream freezer 
connected with an electric motor to run the 
freezer. Many refrigerators are necessary. dis- 
posed conveniently, and a large storeroom 
should be placed as near the service entrances 
as possible, through which all stores should pass 
for checking. 

The disposal of garbage is important, and 
frequently requires a refrigerator placed near 
the service entrance, where it can be disposed 
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Garden City Hotel, Long Island: View of Tower. 
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of until removed and sold. In localities where 
this cannot be done it is found necessary to 
install an incinerator and burn it every day. 

In most cases wines and liquors are prepared 
and stored at the service bars, but in a large 
hotel it is more convenient to install a service 
bar in connection with the wine-room and 
within easy access of the waite’s coming to the 
kitchen. 

The checker’s desk should be placed in such 
a position that he or she can see everv waiter 
who passes from the kitchen, and the coffee 
pantry should be on either side of the waiters’ 
exit from the kitchen. 

** Hotel Heating and Ventilation ” and “ Tile 
Work in Hotels,’ form two other sections of 
this comprehensive review of hotel construction 
and equipment, but, owing to the complexity 
and length of the articles in question, itis better 
to refer the reader to the originals. 

Most of the remainder of the number is taken 
up by illustrations and accounts of special hotels, 
a few of which we illustrate in this article. 

The Hotel Oakland, Oakland, California, is 
an admirable example of hotel planning on an 
ample site, the architectural treatment of the 
building being pleasing and dignified. 

The Copley-Plaza Hot2l, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, of which we give to plans, is a wi ll- 
thought-out example of dignified and spacious 
planning on more condensad lines; whil> the 
two views we show of the Garden City Hotel, 
Garden City, Long Island, are a pleasing instance 
of the refinement and charm which characterise 
the work of Messrs. McKim, Mead, & Whit». 

In conclusion, we must compliment our con- 
temporary on the way in which this admirable 
number has been arranged and produced. 


ARCHITECTURE AND THE 
STAGE. 





WE are told by the greatest of English 
writers that ‘‘ All the world’s a stage, And all 
the men and women merely players.” If 
such is indeed the case, it follows that all 
architecture is merely stage scenery. 

But, without using languag? in so literal a 
sense, the connection between architecture and 
the drama is in many ways an intimate one. 
The architecture of the Italian Renaissance? was, 
to a considerable measure, the architecture of 
painters wishing to give a fine and spacious 
background to the lives of the great. No one 
who descends into Italy from the North for the 
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Garden City Hotel, Long Island: Exterior of Palm Room. 
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first time can fail to be struck in < 


z , uch a ¢ity as 
Genoa by its likeness to som Beg 


coloured background or settins for . , ent 

Through the setting and stagin.. «4 ma y 
plays we realise more vividly than w. in else 
where the value and effect’ of architccture =. 
its relation to life. ; . ies 
We propose, therefore, to give from time to 
time short notices of such plays or px rintmaife s 
as we think may be of general intep.st sd ie 


readers. In “Typhoon,” now being produced at 
the New Theatre, the scenes aro laid ‘a. 
flat in Paris, the room¥ whore {he abtlon 
takes place being pleasing and artistically ile. 
signed. From an architectural stancyoint it ‘. 
interesting to note how the introduction of a few 
s-reens, the changed method of lichitine a lopted 
give at once a Japanese motif in a room other. 
wise unaltered. > 

The play is one of marked originality and 
power, bringing home-ag the most vivid and 
forcible manner the trReh ‘of Kipline’s dietum 
** East is east and west is west, and never the 
twain can meet,” and the masterly charac. 
terisation of Mr. Laurence Irvine and Miss 
Mabel Hackney is well sustained by th» rest of 
the caste. 

The most jaded habstué of Drury Lane must 
feel that in ‘‘Seal'd Orders” he cts ‘his 
money s-worth of sensation and sp:ctacle. Not 
only dogs he look on (as in previous dramas) at 
the lurid life of ambassadors and the rest of the 
aristocracy frequenting gambling clubs, money- 
lenders, and crystal-gazers, but there isa 
succession of amazing scenes (sixteen in all), 
amonz which are the Chelsea Flower Show and 
a.sale at Christie’s, the chief object of which, 
apart from showing off a throng of well-dressed 
supers, seems to be to give the conspirators a 
sufficiently public occasion to discuss their 
private affairs. The backgrounds of one or two 
scenes, notably Chelsea Embankment and the 
house and gate in Dean-street, are quite heauti- 
ful, and the decoration of some of the indoor 
scenes, especially a Wedgwood frieze in the 
gambling-club, is very effcctive. And _ the 
aeroplane is, even on the Drury Lane standard, 
a masterpiece. 

And, after all, that is what the hu)‘tuvé goes 
to Drury Lane for. The play—a hash of 
traditional ‘‘ drama ” flavoured with diplomacy 
—does well enough as an excuse for the scenery 
and staging. The actors carried off their parts 
with spirit, and a larze audience went away 
very well pleased. 
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COMPETITION NEWS. 


. understood that the following paragraphs 
It must be wn s. and not as advertisements ; and that, 


»>mrinted as re a 
are printed endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we 
pone responsible for errors that may occur. 
cannot ¥ i £ 


The list of cuir t Competitions is printed on page 327. 
ve ov J 


City of Bradford Competition for Laying Out 
an Estate of Fifty Acres. 

The Council invite architects to submit 
Rat rie laying out this estate and for 
po houses for the working classes thereon, 
and have appointed Mr. Henry Hare to act as 





ssessor. A 

“It is the intention of the Council to accept 
the award of the assessor, and to appoint the 
author of the design placed first architect to 
the estate. : 

The authors of the designs placed second and 
third will receive premiums of £200 and £100 
respectively, and their designs will become the 
property of the Council. ; ; ; 

The author of the selected design will receive 
the sum of £150 in addition to his commission 
upon the buildings to be erected, which sum 
will constitute his payment for the scheme of 
laying out the estate. . The work of making the 
roads, etc., will be carried out by the Corporation. 

The commission payable for the buildings 
will be at the rate of 5 per cent. on the cost of 
one block of each type which may be erected 
on the estate, and a reduced percentage or fee 
on duplicate blocks erected from the same 
drawings, which percentage or fee will be 
subject to subsequent arrangement, and will 
depend upon the number of repeats of each 
type. Such special payment will be arranged 
in consultation with the assessor. Reasonable 
travelling expenses will be allowed. 

If for any reason the scheme is not proceeded 
with, or if it is delayed for more than twelve 
months, the author of the design placed first 
will receive £300, which sum will form part of 
his commission if and when the scheme is 
proceeded with. 

The designs must be prepared strictly in 
accordance with the building regulations of the 
City of Bradford. 

The accompanying plan shows the area of the 
estate with the levels and other particulars. It 

is proposed to construct a new road from 
Halifax-road to High-street, as indicated by 
the dotted lines, but competitors are at liberty 
to vary the line of this road, providing the 
necessary connection is made and the junction 
with Halifax-road is at the point indicated. 
Other roads are to be designed entirely at the 
discretion of competitors, but facility of access 
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to the trams from all parts of the estate is an 
important consideration. The pit hill in the 
centre of the site will be removed by the 
Corporation. 

The small stream running across the site may 
be dealt with in any way competitors may deem 
advisable. 

It is desirable that competitors should make 
a personal inspection of the site. 

It is suggested that the plans should provide 
for an average of about twelve houses per acre, 
which will give a total of about 600 houses. 
These may be arranged in blocks or groups of 
several houses, but no single block should 
consist of more than eight houses, and as many 
as possible should be of a less number. 

The arrangement should allow of as much 
open space as possible. 

The houses to be provided are to be of four 
types as follows:—(a) About 200 houses to 
cost £165 each; (b) about 200 houses to cost 
£182 each; (c) about 100 houses to cost £243 
each ; (d) about 100 houses to cost £292 each. 

In addition there should be provided about 
twelve small shops, with residences of type (c) 
attached. These should be placed so as to be 
easily accessible from all parts of the estate. 

Notre.—The building regulations of the City 
of Bradford do not allow of tenements placed 
one over the other. 

The question of intermixing (or otherwise) 
different types of houses will be left to the 
discretion of the competitors. 

Each house must be provided with bath and 
water-closet, and no house must have less than 
two bedrooms ; otherwise the accommodation in 
the houses to the various types is left to the 
discretion of the competitors. 

The external design and the construction of 
the houses generally should be simple, and the 
materials to be used should entail the minimum 
of expenditure in upkeep. It is desired, how- 
ever, that as much variety as possible may be 
introduced in outline, general form, and group- 
ing. Importance will be attached to a lay-out 
which, while meeting the practical require- 
ments, promises to give a picturesque aspect to 
the estate. 

It may be assumed that a satisfactory 
foundation will be found about 2 ft. below the 
surface of the ground. 

Drawings must be submitted as follows :— 

A block plan to a scale of 80 ft. tol in. The 
houses are to be shown on this plan, and are to 
be coloured as follows :—Type (a), red ; type (0), 
blue ; type (c), green; type (d), black; roads, 
etc., light brown. Open spaces, grass, etc., are 
not to be coloured. A schedule of the total 
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number of houses of each type provided is to 
be printed on the margin of the sheet. No 
drains or sewers need be shown. 

Complete plans, sections, and elevations of a 
block of houses of each type to a scale of 8 ft. 
tolin. The plans are to have a wash of yellow 
over the floor area, and the walls in plans and 
sections are to be coloured red. The elevations 
are to be uncoloured except for a wash of grey 
or black over the windows. The drawings of 
each type are to be on a separate sheet, and the 
cubic contents and estimate are to be printed 
on the margin of the sheet. 

A perspective or bird’s-eye view of the estate 
or a portion of it, which may be drawn in any 
way at the discretion of the competitor and 
must not exceed Imperial size. 


Baths, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

At a meeting of the Estate and Property 
Committee of the Newcastle Corporation the 
plans were considered from architects for the 
erection of baths at Benwell, Heaton, and 
Walker. It was decided to recommend the 
Council to adopt the plans of Messrs. Wright 
& Chapman, of Newcastle, for the Walker 
Baths, and those of Mr. Alfred W. 8S. Cross for 
the Heaton and Benwell Baths. 


Sanatorium, Liverpool. 

The erection of a new tuberculosis sanatorium 
at Fazakerley has been undertaken by the Port 
Sanitary and Hospitals Committees in connec- 
tion with the work now devolving upon them 
under the Insurance Act. The Committee 
recently decided to call for competitive designs, 
and at a meeting a short while ago appointed 
a special Sub-Committee, with Dr. Utting as 
Chairman, to deal with the designs’ sent’ in, 
assisted by Mr. Henry Hartley as expert 
assessor. It is understood that no fewer than 
thirty sets of plans have been received, and 
these were given a preliminary consideration by 


‘tthe special Sub-Committee,-who met at St. 


George’s Hall. A further meeting will ‘bé held 
shortly. s ; 
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The Taxation and Rating of Land Values. 

Str,—I shall be obliged if you will allow me 
further space in order to reply to your corre- 
spondent, Mr. Basil Lipscomb, whose letter 
appeared in your issue of the 12th mst. Mr. 
Lipscomb refers to two hypothetical plots of 
land of equal size and of equal land value, 
therefore, under the rating of' land values, 
equally assessed for rates. He supposes that 
the owner of one plot, by just keeping within 
statutory by-laws, is able to erect sixty houses 
on his plot; but that the other owner, by 
allowing a greater space to each house, is only 
able to erect forty houses. Mr. Lipscomb wants 
to know if the one owner is not making a 
greater demand on public services than the 
other, and if the one who is making the 
(supposed) lesser demand is not acting more in 
the interests of public health. It is always 
unsatisfactory to judge policies by supposed 
instances that may or may not happen. But 
even suppose such an instance did arise, we 
have to bear in mind the obvious fact that the 
houses on the field where there was larger 
gardens and-more air space would command 
proportionately higher rents, and consequently 
be rated at a higher figure than the houses with 
small gardens, under the present system. - But I 
am certain that such a case as Mr. Lipscomb 
supposes would not arise under the rating of 
land values. What we have to bear in mind is 
that builders do not erect houses according to 
their own ideas of what is or is not suitable for 
their patrons, but according to the demand of 
their prospective house buyers or renters. Now 
everybody likes to dwell in a house that has 
plenty of air space and a large garden, and the 
demand for such houses is restricted only so far 
as the dearness of such houses and the wages of 
the prospective occupiers place them beyond 
the means of the tenants. What makes houses 
dear now is the high price of building land and 
the heavy burden of rates. The rating of land 
values would affect the size of gardens in two 
ways—firstly, by bringing within the purview 
of the rate collector a large amount of land—at 
present suitable for house sites and unused— 
the burden of rates would be distributed over 
a larger number of ratepayers; the rates in 
respect of individual properties would be 
saponins 4 less, and consequently allow more to 

e spent on land for larger gardens. Secondly, 
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the same circumstance would force into develop- 
ment a large area of land at present unused, 
and consequently make building land cheaper. 
Then, again, there is the wages of the people 
who would occupy the houses. At present they 
are at the minimum because of what is known 
as the “‘ unemployed fringe,” which causes cut- 
throat competition for jobs. The rating of land 
values by forcing land into use would extend 
the field for employment in both town and 
country, opening up greater opportunities for 
labour, and, as a result, increasing wages. With 
building land cheaper, rates on houses abolished, 
and wages higher, the man who built houses 
cramped together as much as possible would 
stand a poor chance of finding tenants or 
purchasers as against the man who erected 
houses with large gardens. The fact of the 
matter is that people are now compelled to live 
in houses cramped together, not because they 
like it, but because the cost of rational house 
dwelling is beyond their means. This is the 
factor that influences men to build such houses, 
and with the abolition of this condition the 
building of irrational and unhealthy dwellings 
would cease. This is the secret of the slum 
problem which the rating of land values would 
solve. 

With regard to the owner of foreshore, who, 
by engineering skill and heavy expenditure of 
capital, reclaims from the sea 100 acres, it is a 
pertinent question as to what moral right any 
individual has to the land under the sea. But 
putting that on one side, if an individual thus 
improves land, and so increases the occupation 
value, that value is not, that far, land value 
but improvement value, and under the taxation 
of land values would be exempt from contribu- 
tion to public revenues. I might point out 
that under the present system such an action 
on the part of any landowner would be the 
immediate excuse for a visit from the tax 
collector and an assessment for rates and taxes. 

I do not know of any country where the 
ninety-nine-year leasehold system prevails that 
has adopted the rating of land values, but that 
hardly affects the question. The question is 
whether the rating of land values is a just 
system, and would provide an efficient sub- 
stitute for the present system, which is ad- 
mittedly unjust and anomalous. Because other 
people continue to carry on public finance in an 
unjust and unbusinesslike manner is no reason 
why we should continue to do so. 

Mr. Lipscomb states that people who are 
large ratepayers in England and_ property 
owners in the colonies where the single tax is 
in force, unhesitatingly say that the English 
system is the fairest. There are many replies 
to such a statement as this. In the first place, 
do they say so? In the second place, the 
single tax is not in force in its entirety anywhere 
(several of the colonies have more or less small 
measures of the rating of land values in opera- 
tion). In the third place, are the interests of 
“large property owners’’—often land specu- 
lators interested in the artificial inflation of 
values—the interests of the nation as a whole ? 
It is quite possible that, as large property 
owners enjoying great benefits from the enter- 
prise and expenditure of the community, they 
do not like the approach of a juster state of 
affairs. I might also point out that thousands 
and thousands of industrialists, with capital, 
are flocking to Western Canada, where the 
rating of land values policy has been adopted 
more perhaps than anywhere else, and where 
the demand for the extension of that principle 
is rapidly increasing. JoseP:i FELs. 





Preparing for the New Land Taxes. 


Str,—A_ relative, whose executor I am, 
purchased a house about twenty years ago for 
£400 all told. Shortly afterwards it was con- 
demned as unsafe and rebuilt at a total cost of 
£550 (plus value of old party walls, excavation, 
etc., say, £50). 

The property, a shop in a poor district, is 
let for £40 per annum, and the valuer under 
the Land Act sends me the following assess- 
ment, which he declines to amend :—Gross 
value, £650 ; site value, £200; difference, £450. 

This “ gross value ”’ is, of course, higher than 
the property would fetch, but without contest- 
ing that point, are there no means of obtaining 
a more reasonable allocation of the values ? 
Mr. George has frequently said that he does not 
propose to tax money expended on the cost of 
preparing the ground and erecting buildings, 
yet in the above case, even without reckoning 
the £50 shown between parentheses, £100 of such 
cost would be made liable to the new taxes, 
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which, it is understood, are to be levied on site 
values. The estimate seems at least twice what 
it should be. ‘ 

Even a more flagrant case, however, occurs 
in regard to the house I occupy. 

Thirty years ago, when houses here fetched 
at least 20 per cent. more than at present, the 
ground rent was fixed at £12 per annum—a 
security which may have been worth about 
£300—the price, in fact, for which it has just 
changed hands; while as to the leasehold 
interest, the best offer that could be obtained 
three years ago was £550. 

With the facts of the case before him, includ- 
ing the figures as to rateable value—£55 gross, 
£46 net—the district valuer makes the following 
extravagant estimate :—Gross value, £1,165; 
site value, £620; differences, £545. 

It will be observed that the portion liable to 
new taxation is set down at double its real 
value. What could be more dishonest, more 
fraudulent ? 

Those who obtained a valuation before the 
worthlessness of the increment tax became 
evident are fortunate. HENRY CLORISTON. 





The Rating of Site Values. 


Str,—My letters in your issues of June 6 and 
July 4 were criticisms of the proposal to rate 
site values as a remedy of the evils of our 
present rating system—that is, of the proposal 
as advocated in Mr. Fels’ letters in your issues 
of May 23 and June 27 last. If one criticises a 
proposed remedy for an evil it does not follow 
that one is either blind to the evil or approves 
of it. 

“ F.R.I.B.A.,” in your issue of August 15, 
attacks our present system of rating, and to 
some extent I agree with him. He evidently is 
not one of the extreme “ site value taxers,”’ 
because he approves of the rating of incomes 
as the means of raising revenue for onerous 
purposes. He, however, advocates rating site 
values for the purpose of raising revenue for 
beneficial expenditure; but, excepting _ his 
attacks on the evils of our present system, I do 
not see that he gives any reason why his 
proposed remedy should be adopted. 

To take site values as the measure of con- 
tribution for beneficial purposes would result in 
an individual with a large garden paying many 
times as much as another individual with a 
small garden for the same beneficial services— 
roads, drains, lighting, etc. The tenant of a six- 
storied factory would pay only one-sixth as 
much as the tenant of a one-story factory of 
the same floor area, although he used roads, 
drains, etc., quite as much. A man owning 
land near the margin of use, but for which the 
demand had not yet risen, would be called on 
to pay for things which he could not use, 
perhaps even (as some towns cease to grow) 
which he might never be able to use. It would 
also have the effect of restricting the area 
occupied, as most individuals would use as 
little as they could of the heavilv-taxed element 
in their occupancy. Land only, it appears te 
me, is a much worse measure of beneficial user 
than land and buildings together. 

I trust “ F.R.1.B.A.” will not again fall into 
the error of thinking that I am blind to the 
evils of our present rating system, or think 
that I am pulling his leg, if I state what appears 
to me to be one good point in it ; and that is 
that it intercepts a large amount of site value 
in relief of rates. To illustrate what I mean, 
I will take as an example a case which doubtless 
is common in any large town. A shop on the 
ground floor in a principal street—rent, £100 
per year ; rates, £40 per year ; income of-tenant, 
£150. In the outskirts of the same town a 
shop of the same size and accommodation, 
having similar use of public roads, drains, etc., 
may be obtained for £20 per year, rates £8 per 
year, the tenant of which will have the same 
income as the town shop. The cost to the local 
authorities of the services provided by the 
rates will be about equal in the two cases. Why 
does the tenant of the town shop pay, for equal 
services, £32 per year more in rates than the 
tenant of the shop in the outskirts? It 
appears to me it is because the town tenant 
can do so much more business in a shop on the 
town site than he could in a shop in the out- 
skirts, that it is worth his while to pay £112 
per year more for one than for the other. The 
whole of that £112 is therefore site value rent, 
of which about £32 gocs in relief of rates. The 
same interception of site rent by local authorities 
is seen where they charge for water on a scale 
based on the rental. I understand that some 
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of the London ratepayers find water 
dear as champagne, but they go on p 

The views above expressed on the in 
of site rent in relief of rates throw soy 
the hardships complained of by tenants of 
highly-rented premises, but of small cama 
In such cases, and to the extent indicated ps 
the incidence of the rates, if they are prin 
is on the site owners ; but if the rates Suan 
upward, which they mostly do, the Paes 
probably suffer, until they can readjust nana 
with the landlord. What the tenants suite 
from is not so much the absolute amount of the 
rates they pay, but from the increases jn the 
rates which they cannot immediately throw off 
on to the landlord. , 

The effect of the proposal of the land value 
taxers—and with some of them it appears to be 
the object—is to take away from the land. 
owners all the value of the land. I can gee in 
this case that the landowners as a class would 
be immolated, and it appears to me that the 
extract I gave from Mill is applicable. quite 
fail to see its applicability to the circumstances 
mentioned in “ F.R.I.B.A.’s” last paragraph, 
I can imagine the “outcry” and the “in. 
dignation meetings ”—perhaps under the cir. 
cumstances I should join in the “ outery °—byt 
I do not see any class that would be immolated, 
What I do see is that the class which is 
benefited by the expenditure of rates would be 
called on to adopt a different measure (either 
better or worse) for their contributions, but I 
do not see that they would be immolated. 

J. W.C. A. 


nearly ag 
aying, 
terception 
1e light on 





London University Site. 

Str,—As the proposer of a suitable area 
(Pentonville-hiil) for the above in your columns 
recently, I have read with much interest your 
article in your issue for September 12. 

As regards the Foundling Hospital site, it is 
a virgin open space reckoned to be on a par as 
regards that with the Inns of Court areas, the 
Temple, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, the Bedford 
squares, and many other similar areas. So 
that if the one is built over, why not the others ? 

The policy nowadays must be to make more 
open spaces within the metropolitan area rather 
than obliterate them. 

Apart from what I have written on the 
subject, which has scarcely yet come “ within 
the sphere of practical politics,” I am of opinion 
that the matter of a site for the new University 
ought to be deferred and referred—to whom in 
connection with metropolitan planning it would 
be difficult to say. But those reform and 
betterment associations of London for the pro- 
tection of such matters should certainly make 
a protest against the building of the central 
area any closer—it doesn’t matter from what 
direction the attempt proceeds. 0. B. I. T. 





Edenham Church Brass. 

Str,—In your very interesting account, In 
September 5 issue, of a brass in Edenham 
Church, I would suggest that an obvious error 
has crept in. What the writer describes as a 
crosier should be archiepiscopal cross. The 
crosier, or, as it is termed sometimes, crook or 
pastoral staff, is properly associated with a 
bishop and the cross with an archbishop, and 


is invariably shown so in brasses. 
H. L. BeLvamy. 





Lincoln Memorial in London. 
Str,—I see by the American Architect that 
there is a movement under way to build a 
memorial in London to Lincoln. Why not 
erect a statue? Would you kindly let me 
know who would be the person to write tom 
connection therewith ? : 
Crypre W. E. Host. 
17, Campagne Premiére, Paris, 
France, September 21. 


Daylight I!!umination of Schools. : 
Str,—The results obtained by the excell 
examples of school design illustrated in = 
Widdows’s article in the Builder of the 
inst. will be watched ‘with great — Pod 
reat superiority of, daylight receive nee 
high angles is gaining due recognition, i 
Mr. Widdows appears to have secured > 
tions which will probably prove to be Hi 
short of ideal. ee 
May I supplement his description © a 
schoolroom visited by the deputation —" 
Society of Illuminating va gee ly 
adjoining room was lit from the right °) 
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» windows, and at one end the con- 
inadequay’ no. probably as bad as could be 
pone The other end of the room had the 
panel of a small ridge skylight in the 
neighbourhood, of which the conditions were 
a an old school which was recently 
investigated in M iddlesex one room had a high 
but not unusually large window, the light from 
which was good, whether judged from observa- 
tion oF measured comparison with modern 
schoolrooms. Yet this window directly faced a 
wall only 10 ft. distant which was so high that 
it subtended an angle of 60 ft. with the sill, and 
the lighting space left between the wall and the 
glass ‘was closed laterally by another wall close 
to the side of the window. It would probably 
be difficult to find a more striking instance of 
the necessity for high window heads in towns. 
We have a long road to travel before we can 
define precisely what vertical and horizontal 
angles of lighting are essential for any given 
urpose or even what good lighting really is, 
hut Mr. Widdows’s experiments should afford 
valuable data. Although his design is applic- 
able to one-story schools, the general principle 
of a deep-glazed frieze on the left-hand side of 
the room with smaller dormers or windows 
opposite and below is, I think, applicable to all 
classrooms. Percy J. WALDRAM. 


o.<> 
—~ 


INTERCOMMUNICATION 
COLUMN. 





Employers’ Liability and Workmen’s 
Compensation Ac 8s. 

Sir,—Will you kindly let us know through 
your columns if general foremen or clerks 
earning over £160 per annum are insured under 
the above Acts, and if the amount of their 
wages should be included in the return of wages 
which we have to make to our insurance 
company ? INSURANCE. 


BOOKS. 


Portland Cement : its Manufacture, ” esting, and 
Us. By D. B. Butter. Third Edition. 
(E. & F. N. Spon.) 


Arter dealing with the history of Portland 
cement, the author gives in text and appendix 
analyses of numerous suitable raw materials. 
He then deals with the three stages of manu- 
facture—mixing, burning, and grinding—in 
great detail, though it is a pity that more 
information was not given as to the power 
required. Many new machines are illustrated 
and obsolete ones deleted except in the case of 
washmills, where an ancient type of small 
capacity is reproduced. 

The second part deals with the properties, 
testing, and adulteration of cement. Chapter I. 
treats of soundness and how to test it. An 
automatic temperature regulator, such as that 
made by Hearson’s for incubators, would be a 
great nn to the apparatus shown in 

ig. 50. 

Great stress is laid on the importance of 
fineness. The proper length of time to sift a 
test specimen is discussed, but the explanation 
given of the fact that small quantities of grit 
still pass the sieve after long sifting is more 
probably due to a few extra large holes in the 
ee to the attrition of the particles, as 

In Chapter VI. much new and valuable 
material is added, while the futility of weight 
pet bushel and specific gravity tests is fully 
emonstrated, : 

Pr the next chapter, dealing with tensile 
strength, much is said about the difficulty of 
— filling a briquette mould, and but little 
ms se the actual operation upon which so 
uch depends. Pazes are devoted to com- 
aim and transverse testing machines, while 
i ‘any result is given, and that is hopelessly 
gg —. to the section of the specimen not 
pa He ag Sand briquette testing is only 
Stione vy mentioned, and this is the most 
ps OMission in the book. 
“ good chapter follows on setting properties, 
bee sian, very properly laid on the effects of 
the setti ae and high temperature in reducing 
not lites: "he extreme importance of 
of setting wg, {he cement after the first signs 

1. 8g 38 also emphasised 

Chapter VIT. nives = cea: ieee 
of the chemiegi n> “lzatly-expressed résumé 

Weal aspect of. the subject, brought 


up to a y : 
Bpecifints references to the Standard British 
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Part II. concludes with a chapter on adul- 
terants, with some excellent micro-photographs 
of adulterated cements. 

Last, but most important to our readers, is 
the chapter on the use of Portland cement. It 
is too crammed with useful hints to epitomise ; 
every user ought to read it. The author's 
research on breeze concrete, and the disastrous 
effect of small quantities of bituminous coal- 
dust in it, appears for the first time in th2 
third edition. 





By SyLvanus 
(E. & F.N. 


Electric Tables and Memoranda. 
P. Tuomerson. Second Edition. 
Spon.) 

Wira two pairs of spectacles on his nose, the 
reviewer managed to extract some interesting 
facts from this diminutive little reference book, 
which gives most of the rough-and-ready 
information required by house-wiring con- 
tractors and several other electrical trades. The 
short articles on electric cooking and on the 
candle-power needed in any given room will be 
appreciated by the general public. 


a> 


LULLINGTON CHURCH. 


LUI.LINCTON CauRCH, situated about six and 
a half miles from Eastbourne and about one 
mil2 from Alfriston, is believed to be the smallest 
church in England, or at least one of the 
smallest. The interior vf the building is about 
16 ft. square, and contains thirty sittings, 
which, by the way, happen to be about the 
number requisite for the actual needs of the 
parish, the parish of Lullington having in it only 
seven or eight houses. The church is built 

















Lul'in;ton Church. 


of flint and brick, and partly hidden in the 
midst of a number of trees. 

Restorations costing about £290 were carried 
out in the year 1894. 

The name of the chirch is unknown, and 
probably is the chancel and only remains of a 
very much larger structure; but nevertheless 
the particular interest and charm of the situa- 
tion and surroundings are sufficient to mark 
th2 church as one of the foremost places worthy 
of a visit in this part of the county of Sussex. 


—_—_---—_ — 
GENERAL NEWS. 





Professional Announcement. 

Mr. Frank T. Verity, F.R.I.B.A., who holds 
the appointment of Architect to the Lord 
Chamberlain’s Department, has received the 
honour of election as Corresponding Member of 
the Socists Archéologique dz France. 


Practical Instruction in Reinforced Concrete 
Design. 

The theory and formule of reinforced concrete 
scarcely form inviting objects of study, but, 
however intricate and uninteresting the subject 
may bs, it is one which practical designers are 
now expected to master. The course of instruc- 
tion followed at the Westminster Technical 
Instiute, Vincent-square, appears to divest it of 
many of its terrors. We note from the syllabus 
that not only are the lectures freely illustrated 
by practical examples of design, but also that 
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when once the Iong formule have been analysed 
and explained they are then used only in the 
shape of the plotted curves and diagrams used 
in the ordinary specialist’s drawing-office, thus 
avoiding all tedious calculations. A still more 
practical feature is that the actual large-size 
members are made and fully tested to prove the 
accuracy of theoretical calculations, opportunity 
being given to the students to test the cements, 
aggregates, and reinforcements used. The 
lecturer is Mr. P. J. Waldram, F.S.I. 


Railway Buildings in Toronto. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway Company has 
just completed plans for new buildings to be 
erected on the site of the old Government House 
at Toronto, and the Grand Trunk Railway 
Company also contemplates building additional 
premises. On the completion of these buildings, 
Toronto, it is stated, will have the finest freight 
terminals in the world. The new buildings 
which the Canadian Pacific Railway will erect 
are estimated to cost about 500,000 dollars, and 
there will be fifteen railway tracks and three 
granite-block-paved team-roads with alternate 
tracks. 


Rome Scholarship in Sculpture. 

Mr. Gilbert Ledward has been awarded the 
Rome Scholarship in Sculpture on the recom- 
mendation of the Faculty of Sculpture of the 
British School at Rome. The value of the 
scholarship is £200 per year, and is tenable for 
three years at the British School at Rome. 


‘The Bridge of Dee.” 

All who delight in being brought into living 
touch with the rich historical interests of 
Aberdeen will be glad to know of Mr.-G. M. 
Fraser’s new historical book, about to be 
published. In “ Historical Aberdeen,” in 
** Aberdeen Street Names,” and others of his 
works Mr. Fraser has deait with what may be 
called municipal historical interests—that is to 
say, localities and events that lay within the 
‘ bows,” or ports, of the ancient burgh. In the 
present work, entitled “The Bridge of Dee,” 
Mr. G. M. Fraser treats of the history, structural 
features, and sculptures of the Bridge of Dee. 


Royal Pavilion, Brighton. 

The Town Council are about to carry out, at 
an estimated expenditure of about £1,500, some 
alterations of the interior of George IV.’s Royal 
Pavilion. It is proposed to convert the Red 
Drawing-room into a hall and lounge and to 
improve other accommodation, but to exccute 
the new work in harmony with the original 
style of Nash’s designs, and not to interfere 
with the exterior elevations. 


Capper’s Farm, Tottenham Court-road. 

Mr. Ambrose Heal has gathered many 
interesting particulars about an eighteenth. 
century farmhouse that appertains to Messrs. 
Heal & Son’s premises, and will soon give place 
to an extension of their factories. In the 
London Gazette of October 5, 1693, Christopher 
Capper offers a reward of £2) in respect of the 
killing of some of his milch cows “ in the fields- 
behind Southampton House:” The grazing- 
Jand, in the old Cantelowe Close, St. Pancras, 
extended northwards as far as Tottenham Court, 
on the remoter side of the present Euston-road. 
Some sixty years later the farm belonged to the 
two eccentrical Misses Capper as tenants of the 
Duke of Bedford, paying £3 per acre rent. To 
them succeeds one William Mace, a carpenter, 
who rebuilds the farmhouse, and, in considera- 
tion of that expense, obtains, on March 22, 
1776, a seventy-six years’ lease at £7 per annum 
from the Duke’s trustees, and covenants to 
build sheds and other outhouses for at least 
forty cows. The sheds, etc., were latterly con- 
verted into livery and bait stables, known as 
Miller’s Stables, which, with the house-garden, 
abutted to the east on Thornhaugh-street, and 
were entered by the “ ride” from Tottenham 
Court-road. Mr. John Harris Heal, founder of 
the business, removed in 1818 from Rathbone- 
place to No. 203, Tottenham Court-road ; his 
son, in 1840, bought Miller’s Stables (now the 
delivery yard at No. 195), and for a while resided 
in the farmhouse. We may here add that in 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries there 
were many large dairy-farms in the north and 
north-west of London, amongst them being the 
Rhodes’ farms in Islington and St. Pancras, and 
Wellan’s, Bilson’s, and Allsop’s farms in 
Marylebone (Regent’s) Park, and Tou!min’s in 
south-east Paddington. Notting Parn and 
Portobello farms survived until fifty years ago 
in the fields to the north of Notting Hill. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Two Town Houses. 


HIS house is at the corner of Gros- 
venor-square and Brook-street, and 
belongs to the Hon. Henry Coven- 

= try. The plan on the left-hand 
side represents the ground floor as _ it 
existed in 1908, and the one on the right-hand 
side represents the alterations. The client 
wished for a better staircase and hall and a 
larger and lighter dining-room; the upper 
floors also required considerable alterations. 

The front portion.of the house in Brook-street 

was alone retained and the part behind pulled 

down and reconstructed as shown. 

The photographs give an idea of the new 
dining-room and staircase, the walls of the 
latter being faced with stone stuc. The gallery 
on the ground and first floors leads to the new 
dining-room, which overlooks a roof garden, 
illustrated in the Builder of May 2, 1913. _ 

This house, as now planned, is a fair example 
of how a long narrow strip of land can be 
utilised for a town house. One of the photo- 
graphs illustrates a detail of one of the wrought- 
iron panels on the main staircas>. 

The second series illustrates a bachelor’s 
house on a corner site in Paris. It was planned 
for a well-known actor, and the requirements 
were as follows:—The ground floor to contain 
entrance-hall, services, library, office, and bath- 
room, and the first floor a gallery, dining-room, 
bedroom, and service-room. 

The client did not wish to have any bedrooms 
or dwelling-rooms on an upper floor, so that the 
plincipal floor was raised as illustrated in the 
photographs. 

The keynote of the whole scheme is its 
complete simplicity. The.walls of the staircase 
are in stone stuc and those of the first-floor 
gallery in marble stuc. A garage for a motor- 
var and a grotto have been planned on the 
ground floor under the grass bank. The grass 
bank made up supporting the terrace is arti- 
ficial, -so that from the Champ de Mars the 
‘building appears to be a pavilion of only one 
storv. 

{*,* We consider the examples of Messrs. 
Mewés & Davis’s domestic work which we 
illustrate will prove of value to those who are 
interested in thit absorbing architectural 
problem, the town house.—Ep. | 
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THE WILLESDEN POLYTECHNIC. 

- A special popular lecture will be given by 
Mr. Frederic ,_H. Tavlor, A.M.Inst.E.E., 
A.M.Inst.M.E., on “Light, Ancient and 
Modern,” in. the Science Lecture Theatre of 
the Willesden Polytechnic on Wednesday, 
October J], at 8 p.m. Tickets may be had on 
application at the office of the Polytechnic, 
Priory Park-road, Kilburn, N.W. 
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No. 8, Grosvenor-square, W.: Detail of Balustrade to Main Staircase at First-Floor Level. 


Messrs. Mewes & Davis, Architects. 


BEAUX-ARTS ATELIER, 16, 
WELLS-MEWS, WELLS- 
STREET,OXFORD-STREET,W. 

OPENING OF THE WINTER SESSION: 


Committee’s Report. 


TakERE has been no break in the continuity 
of the Atelier work since its opening last 
February, and it was thought that it would be 
interesting to mark the approach of the winter 
session with an exhibition of some of the work 
done by the Atelier members and students 
during the past few months. 

An informal gathering was held on Wednesday 
evening last at the Ateli2r, amony tho3> presont 
teinz th» Right Hon. Lord Save and S-l>, and 
Messrs. H. V. Lanchester, F.R.I.B.A.; A. R. 
Jemmett, F.R.1.B.A.; Arthur Davis; J. P. 
Chaures ; R. Goulburn Lovell, A.R.1.B.A., Hon. 
Secretary ; Percy B. Tubbs, F.R.I.B.A.; F. E. 
Billerey ; Leslie Wilkinson, A.R.I.B.A.; J. S. 
Gibson, F.R.1.B.A. ; C. E. Mallows, F.R.I.B.A. ; 
Harold Sanders ; and many others. 

The drawings on view comprised those 
executed for the twelve-hours’ Esquisse, 
the subject b>ing ‘‘ The Pedestal of a Bronze 
Equestrian Statue,’ and for th> Projets 
“A Town Residence for a Wealthy Art 
Collector” and ‘* The Principal Elevation in a 
Courtyard of a Royal Palac2,’’ the latter sets 
including the rough Esquisses and the finished 
Rendus. There was also a large number of 
water-colour holiday sketches of architectural 
subjects in competition for prizes to the total 
value of £10. The Patron, Mr. Arthur Davis, 
gave a most interesting and instructive criticism 
of the architectural designs, explaining the 
reasons in detail which led the jury to make the 
various awards. 

He was followed by Mr. Lanchester, who 
dealt with the water-colour sketches, bringing 
out the salient points to be observed or avoided 
in an exceedingly useful manner. 

The awards of the jury were as follows :— 

“The Pedestal of a Bronze Equestrian 
Statue,” mention, Mr. L. Sylvester Sullivan, 
A.R.I.B.A. “The Principal Elevation in a 
Courtyard of a Roval Palace,’’ mention, Mr. 
L. E. Carreras. ‘“*A Town Residence for a 


Wealthy Art Collector,” first place, Messrs, 
W. C. W. Tirrell, L. H. Bucknell, A.R.LB.A. 
Holiday Sketches (cash prizes) :—Messrs. W. J. 
Newton, M.A., A.R.I.B.A. (£4) ; L. H. Bucknell, 
A.R.I.B.A. (£3); Wilfred Hoyle, A.R.LB.A. 
(£2) ; Bryan Watson, A.R.I.B.A. (£1). Besides 
the competition drawings there were a number 
of water-colours, not necessarily architectural 
subjects, sent for exhibition purposes by 
members of the Atelier, including a number 
sent by one of the Atelier’s members in Paris, 
Mr. H. Bartle Cox, A.R.I.B.A. 

The meeting served the useful purpose of 
demonstrating in a practical manner the 
methods adopted in the Atelier, both in regard 
‘to the way in which the students’ work is 
gradually developed and also the basis upon 
which the jury’s awards are made. Everything 
points to a further development and extension 
of the work inaugurated by the Beaux-Arts 
Committee. 


o.—> 
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FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the 4ué/der of Sepiember 26, 1863. 





Few persons have become the occupants 
of a new house without some serious charge 
against the builder, on the score of drains; 
the architect, as to the sanitary or other 
mal-arrangements of the premises; 0, 
failing to trace to either of these personages 
the cause of some sickness that has seized 
them, they decry the situation ; or, if some 
sage friend has been consulted, and finds 
the situation favourable as to the four winds, 
the substratum is referred to; and then, 
if clay be the obnoxious foundation, even the 
pulling down of the house is pronounced 
useless. as giving no remedy against the 
existing evil, which has been attributed to so 
many imaginary causes. 


*.* We now hear of many _ instances 
where the architect of to-day gets off more 
happily than his colleague of 1863, if er 
above is to be taken as the statement 0 
a fact.—Ep. 
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House in Avenue Elis¢e Reclus, Paris: Sculptured Panel in Facade to Champ de Mars. 


M. Charles Mewés, Architect (Messrs. Mewes & Davis). 
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Martin, Hood and Larkin, Great Newport Street, London, W.C. 
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Martin,’ Hood and Larkin, Great Newport Street, London, W.C. 
GALLERY—FIRST FLOOR. 


HOUSE IN AVENUE ELISEE RECLUS, PARIS. 


M. CHARLES MEW:s, ARCHITECT (Messrs. MEWis & DAVIS). 
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FACADE TO CHAMP DE MARS. 
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LIGHTING, HEATING, AND SANITARY 
ENGINEERING SECTION. 


PETROL AIR-GAS LIGHTING. 
IN Centos aon the obvious ad- 


vantages and convenience of elec- 
tricity for lighting purposes, ordinary 
town gas is by no means in danger of entire 
s-ssion, and in many places still offers 


su per . . . . x 
competition with electricity, thanks 


effective : , L 
very largely to the introduction of the in- 
candescent mantle and improved types of 
burners. 


In districts where neither electricity nor 
town gas is obtainable consumers have to 
choose between the adoption of oil lamps and 
the installation of plant for the generation of 
electricity or some acceptable form of gas. _ 

Dismissing from consideration the question 
of private electric-light installations, we are 
left with petroleum oil and readily-produced 
as available sources of 


varieties of gas 


illumination. ’ 

Oil lamps are undoubtedly convenient for use 
by persons who cannot afford to generate and 
distribute gas through pipes, but, in spite of 
numerous improvements introduced within 
recent years, the constant attention required 
and the risk of accidents, to say nothing of the 
unpleasant odour frequently evident, do not 
commend the cil lamp as the most desirable 
alternative. f 

With regard to gas, the two varieties to 
which choice is practically limited so far as 
private installations are concerned are acetylene 
gas and petrol air-gas. The characteristics and 
applicability of acetylene to lighting practice 
are probably familiar to all our readers. As 
this illuminant, however, does not come within 
the scope of the present article, we abstain 
from detailed consideration of the plant and 
appliances requisite for the generation and use 
of this gas. Petrol air-gas constitutes a com- 
paratively recent utilisation of petroleum 
products, and one which, in our opinion, is 
destined to increase very largely in popularity 
among consumers of all classes. 

Petrol is the lightest volatile liquid product 
commonly obtained from the distillation of 
petroleum oil, as shown by the subjoined table, 
which gives the percentage, specific gravity, and 
flash-point of the various products. 








| | 
isedact, | _ Per- Specific _ Flash 
| centage. Gravity. | point. 
Deg.Fahr 
Petrol TOPE RCCTO OE 0°02 (650 | 10 
Lh ae Olu 0-700 | 14 
Kerosene (light) ..... 0°10 0-73) | 50 
” (medium) U35 =| O'800 | 150 
» (heavy) ... O10 | 0890 | 270 
Tubricating Oil ...... 010 | 0905 | 315 
Cylinder Qil............ 0-U5 0-915 360 
Vaseline... ....., 0°02 0°925 | = 
Residuum ............... O16 | | 


Commercial petrol is a mixture of the lighter 

distillates, its composition and specific gravity 
rarying with the quality of the spirit. The 
following are the designations and_ specific 
Stavities of four well-known grades of com- 
mercial petrol :— 


Specific 
Refined Petrol ar 
shell I. Spirit ~ 0°720 
Shell II. spirit... 0°745 
Crown Spirit 0°760 
Preise Vaporises freely under ordinary 
Ps rh rere pressure at temperature over 
ote. Fahr., the calorific value of the gas 
pons cea 690 heat units per cubit foot. In 
a sidering the question of petrol air-gas light- 
ms Bay -. be borne in mind that the effective 
- a le gas is gov 7 7 > 
quantity of 8 governed solely by the 


_ Spirit ina given volume of the 
pagan Consequently the bulk of petrol air- 
indicatic uced per gallon of spirit affords no 
weary ranoven to the lighting value. 
the ntl ” generator is constructed so that 
.o | 1s properly vaporised, it is of little 

Importance, from the standpoint of 


economy wh j 

y; ether a rich o j 

rahe < ra poor mixture of 
888 and air js produced, 


In practice it is best to adopt poor mixtures 
for two reasons :—(1) Because rich mixtures 
may be explosive, and (2) because poor mixtures 
contain an ample supply of the oxygen neces- 
sary for combustion. Some makers favour the 
production of rich gas, and arrange for its 
dilution by the introduction of additional air 
at the burners. This method of procedure 
necessarily involves the abstraction of oxygen 
from the rooms to be lighted, and makes it 
impossible to employ lamps of the completely 
enclosed type, and at the same time gives rise 
to the serious difficulty of adjusting all the 
burners so as to obviate the waste of gas and 
objectionable “ singing.”’ For these reasons the 
gas should be mixed in suitable proportions by 
the generator. 

Until recent years it was found impracticable 
to produce a satisfactory light from petrol air- 
gas except with refined spirit of 0°680 specific 
gravity. The price of this quality of petrol has 
been increasing rapidly for some time past, and 
is now so high that generators necessitating its 
employment are practically out of the running. 
Fortunately machines are now obtainable by the 
aid of which ordinary varieties of commercial 
petrol can be successfully vaporised and applied 
efficiently for lighting purposes. Thus a serious 
economic objection, which at one time threatened 
the future prospects of petrol air-gas lighting, 
has been happily overcome, with the result 
that the system now offers formidable com- 
petition with all other methods of lighting. 

Apart from the question of mere economy, 
petrol air-gas possesses the advantages of being 
non-poisonous and non-explosive, and therefore 
can be used with perfect confidence. It can be 
produced in either small or large quantities, as 
may be required. Those who are in want of 
an efficient substitute for the petroleum oil 
lamp can obtain independent lamps in which 
the gas is automatically generated. 

The lamp made by Petrolite, Ltd., of Wigmore- 
street, W., comprises a metal body enclosing a 
container consisting of a highly absorbent and 
incombustible variety of stone, perforated to 
allow the passage of air. The container is 
filled with petrol, which is immediately absorbed 
by the stone, so that no free liquid remains and 
the risk of explosion is obviated. Vapour given 
off by the spirit is automatically mixed with air 
in the requisite proportions, the petrol air-gas 
being consumed in an incandescent mantle 
burner. Having no wick, containing no free 
liquid, and giving off no objectionable smell, 
lamps of this type are far less troublesome and 
much safer than ordinary oil lamps, and can be 
obtained in various sizes and styles suitable for 
employment by those who are not prepared to 
undertake the installation of generating plant 
and gas-piping systems. 

Petrol air-gas generators for domestic use are 
obtainable in sizes capable of serving any number 
of lights from ten to fifty or more. As repre- 
sentative examples of domestic generators we 
may mention those manufactured by Mr. W. 
Willett, of Sloane-square, S.W., and _ the 
Machine Gas, Ltd., of D’Arblay-street, W., 
both of these being adapted for the utilisation 
of ordinary commercial petrol or any inexpensive 
hydro-carbon spirit. 

The Willett generator comprises three 
principal parts—-an air-compressor, a petrol 
container, and a spiral carburettor, the motive 
power requisite for operation of the moving 
parts being supplied by a suspended weight 
connected with a simple arrangement of gear 
wheels. The air-compressor is in two parts, 
one a cylindrical drum and the other a small 
rectangular chamber at the side. Within the 
cylinder are a number of scoops arranged so as 
to form a series of helical channels and con- 
nected with a central revolving shaft. The 
petrol container is in the form of a drum in 
which a number of small cups are attached to 
the end of rods projecting from a revolving 
shaft. These cups in turn dip into the petrol 
occupying the lower part of the drum, and each 
takes up a definite quantity of spirit, discharging 
it into a funnel-shaped receptacle, which is 
controlled by a. petrol regulator. The scoops 
in the air-compressor and the cups in the petrol 
container are actuated by the gradual descent 


of the suspended weight, the gearing being 
arranged so as to ensure uniformity of operation. 
The cylinder of the air-compressor is filled with 
water to a certain level, and the petrol: drum 
contains enough spirit to enable the cups to 
perform their duty. The helical scoops take 
up measured quantities of air, which is passed 
through the water, compressed and discharged 
by means of a small connecting tube into the 
rectangular chamber at the side, passing thence 
to the carburettor, where it is mixed with spirit 
from the petrol container. The proportion of 
spirit is controlled by the regulator in accord- 
ance with requirements, and the mixture of 
air and petrol passes in the form of gas direct 
into the service pipe. The Willett generator 
is automatic in action, the production of gas 
being regulated by the demand. Thus, if only 
one light is being used, the machine revolves 
very slowly with just sufficient movement to 
supply gas for the burner. If more lights are 
brought into operation, the machine revolves 
at a higher rate of speed, and the extinction of 
all lights brings the machine to a standstill. 
This type of generator is made in sizes capable 
of producing from 45 to 270 cubic it. of gas 
per hour. 

The Cox air-gas generator, as made by the 
Machine Gas, Ltd., for domestic purposes, 
is also arranged for operation by the descent of 
a suspended weight. The apparatus is a 
modification of the larger air-gas plant which 
the patentees claim was the first to evaporate 
successfully ordinary commercial spirit c 
0-720 density, and which has since been 
improved. so as to permit the employment of 
heavier spirits up to 0°760 density. The weight- 
driven plant now under consideration is of 
capacity suitable for twenty lights, and is 
recommended for the effective production of 
petrol air-gas from motor or any suitable hydro- 
carbon spirit. 

Briefly described, the apparatus consists of 
(1) a petrol tank which can be placed outside 
the building, thereby obviating the risks in- 
separable from the storage of highly inflam- 
mable spirit in a dwelling-house ; (2) a cylindrical 
carburettor into which the spirit is sprayed by 
means of a force pump and air is supplied under 
pressure through a blowing-fan; and (3) a 
telescopic holder for the reception of gas from 
the carburettor. The spirit pump and the 
air-blower are operated simultaneously by 
gearing connected with the falling weight, and 
the quantity of gas produced is regulated 
automatically by a governor controlled by a 
lever attached to the top of the telescopic holder. 
The 1emarkable efficiency of the Cox carburettor 
is due mainly to the extremely fine subdivision 
or atomisation of the spirit by mechanical 
means. This point will be realised when we 
explain that, instead of delivering the petrol in 
bulk, so to say, through a pipe into the carbu- 
rettor, the spirit is discharged in the form of a 
fine spray, which is further broken up by a 
revolving screen of fine wire-gauze. The result 
is that the particles are individually exposed to 
the air blown into the carburettor, and the 
process of gasification is materially aided, 
practically the whole of the spirit being con- 
verted into vapour without leaving the useless 
residue which has to be drained away from 
carburettors of the ordinary gravity feed type. 

Turning now to larger installations for the 
generation of petrol air-gas in bulk, we may 
point out that the Cox air-gas plant has already 
been employed in sizes for the supply of public 
buildings and establishments including from 100 
to 1,200 lights.. The apparatus is identical in 
principle with that already described, but 
motive power is supplied either from a hot-air 
engine attached to the plant or by belting from 
any line of shafting that may be conveniently 
available. Power-driven plants are supplied 
either for operation exclusively by existing 
shafting or by an internal-combustion engine, 
steam engine, or electric motor, or for alterna- 
tive operation by shafting during the day and 
by hot-air engine attached to the plant during 
the evening, when the main source of power is 
no longer at command. 

So far as concerns distribution, there is no 
difference between petrol air-gas and ordinary 
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Royal Infirmary, Aberdeen. 


town gas. ‘The new illuminant can be employed 
for cooking and heating as well as for lighting 
purposes, and, unlike acetylene, it can be used 
with ordinary burners. It is most efficiently 
applied in connection with incandescent mantles, 
and as the gas itsclf contains all the air requisite 
for perfect combustion, burners of the com- 
pletely enclosed type can be adopted with much 
economy, as the flame is protccted from 
draughts and the life of the mantle is greatly 
increased. The possibility of using enclosed 
burners is a very important consideration from 
the hygienic point of view, and places petrol 
air-gas in this respect on a footing of equality 
with electricity. 

Although air-gas has been adopted on an 
extensive scale for a few years past in various 
parts of the country, architects have not 
generally recognised its special claims to 
attention as an illuminating medium of almost 
unlimited applicability. Therefore, before con- 
cluding this article, we give a few brief par- 
ticulars relative to the important installation 
at Romford Workhouse, where Cox’s air-gas 


is now employed for lighting, heating, 
and cooking in substitution for cval-gas, 


Early in 1909 the Board of Guardians made 
their first trial of the system, and at the 
present date have three petrol air-gas machines 
in operation, with the aggregate capacity of 
700 lights. The institution covers an area 
of about 8 acces and affords accommodation 
for some 700 inmates. From a report made 
by the Master of the Workhouse to the 
Building Committee, we learn that during the 
midsummer quarter, 1912, when the experi- 
mental air-gas plant was in use for part of the 
supplies, the cost of lighting and cooking was 
as follows :— 


16 10 
7 aS 7 


Total £59 12 5 


Coal-Gas ee Se ee 
Petrol Air-Gas ... bie) "eave 


During the early part of the present year 
two additional generators were installed, capable 
of supplying the entire needs of the institution, 
but, owing to the need for a new cast-iron main, 
some delay occurred in connecting the nurses’ 
home with the plant. Therefore, in the corre- 
sponding quarter of 1913 a small amount was 
still payable for coal-gas, the total cost for the 
midsummer quarter, 1913, having been :— 


AOURRMMINI 5 riage. ges ipa 
Petrol Air-Gas 


£3 15 0 
23 19 0 


Total £27 14 0 


Adding an ailowance of 2s. 6d. per week for 
steam required in the operation of the air-gas 
plants, the total cost is increased to £29 6s. 6d., 
showing a clear saving of £30 5s. 11d. on the 
consumption for one quarter. 

Results such as this are only attainable by 
employing the cheapest quality of petrol, but it 
s probable that still further economy will be 
possible when benzol, the promised substitute 
for motor petrol, becomes available on a 
commercial scale. 


ROYAL INFIRMARY, ABERDEEN : 
NEW OUT-PATIENTS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Amona the many fine public buildings 
in Aberdeen, the Royal Infirmary is one of 
considerable magnitude and _ architectural 
merit, Founded in 1740, and “incorporated 
by Royal Charter in 1773 the infirmary was 





built on an open sie, now in the centre of the 
city ani in close proximity to Gordon College, 
the Art Gallery, and the Public Library. 

In 1833-1840 the institution was rebuilt 
in the Grecian style at a cost of £17,000, the 
new building comprising three stories, with 
a frontage 166 ft. in length by 50 ft. high, 
and surmounted by a low dome. In 1872 
a detached fever ward was erected at a cost 
of about £2,599, in 1895 a new medical block 
was built to accommodate ninety-two patients, 
and in 1897 the building was extended at a 
cost of 439,099 in commemoration of the 
Diamond Jubilee of Queen Victoria. 

The old infirmary, remodelled for use as 
the administrative block, faces the sonth; the 
surgical ward block, with accommodation for 
149 pitients, faces the west, its large circular 
theatre projecting boldly from the main build- 
ings ; a towcr-like building to the north contains 
the pathological theatre and the laundry, the 
latter with an open drying chamber on the top 
floor beneath the roof. On the east is the 
medical block mentioned above, and on the west 
is the power-honse equipped with steam and 
electricity generating plant and machinery, 
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In 1910-1911 new operating theatres were 
constructed, and the last extensiny js repre. 
sented by the erection of the new out-patienty 
department, of which some particulars ae 
given in the present article. 

Fig, 1 is a ground-floor plan of the out. 
patients’ department, which is detached from 
the main infirmary buildings. Measured along 
its axis the building is 192 ft. long. its average 
width being about 85 ft. The entrance hall 
leads to a staircase and an electric lift giving 
access to the upper floors and to a wide passage 
through which patients reach a spacious Waiting. 
hall 140 ft. long by 25 ft. wide. Around 
this hall are situated medical and surgical 
admission halls, dispensary, operating-rooms, 
recovery-rcoms, dental-rooms, bacteriological 
and - sterilising rooms, emergency wards, 
bathrooms, lavatories, and other ‘accommo. 
dation. 

In the basement are situated dispensary 
stores, heating chamber, lift machinery, and 
coal stores, The first floor covers only a small 
portion of the ground floor, and is occupied 
by living rooms for a sister and nurses and two 
four-bed wards. The second and third floors 
are of still smaller dimensions, the latter being 
occupied by rooms devoted to water cisterns 
anc lift machinery. 

Fig, 2 is a cross-section through the angle of 
tho builling, the solid biack parts represent. 
ing ferro-concrete on the Mouchel-Hennebigue 
system, which was employed in the construction 
of floors over the basement and in the mezzanine 
first, second, and third stories, and about 
18,000 so. ft. of roofing, partly ordinary flats 
similar to floors and partly roofing on arched 
ribs over the waiting-hall, 

The floor slabs and or.linary flat roof slabs 
are 4 in, thick, stiffened by beams measuring 
5 in. wide by 10 in. and 12 in. deep. The 
roofing over the waiting-hall is formed by a 
series of arched ferro-concrete beams 18 in, 
wide by 72 in. deep at the springings, and 21 in. 
deep at the crown, and two rows of longitudinal 
secondary beams 5 in. wide by 8 in. deep, the 
whole covered and connected by a continuous 
roof slab, 4 in. thick. The arched beams 
are spaced 12 ft. apart except at the two angles 
where the direction of the waiting-hall is 
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Fig. 2. Royal Infirmary, Aberdeen: Cross-Section of New Out-Patients’ 
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changed, and make a most effective and artistic 


mi the ferro-concrete work was carried out 
; James Scott & Son, of Aberdeen, in 
with the designs of the architects, 
Messrs. Kelly Nicol, for whom details of the 
ferro-concrete construction were prepared by 
Messrs. L. G. Mouchel & Partners, of West- 


minster and Glasgow, 


ARTIFICIAL STONE FROM 
GYPSUM. 


Tuere is not enough attention paid to the 

value of gypsum—plaster or Paris—-as a medium 
for the manufacture of various substitutes 
for natural stone in interior work. Gypsum 
and water, With or without other matcrials, 
yield plaster, mortar, stucco, a sort of beton, 
artificial marble, ‘‘ plaster lumber,” “ staff,” 
and a number ot other compounds, to say 
nothing of its use in making copies of sculptural 
8. 
s invaluable material, well mixed with a 
proper proportion of calcined lime, and heated 
until it forms almost a slag,. has very strong 
o-called “hydraulic” or water - setting 
properties. The increase in volume in setting 
is greater than that of gypsum alone, which is 
only about 1 per cent. 

There are several aqueous solutions of salts 
which increase very materially the hardness 
of gypsum casts. Among these are potassium 
sulphates, compound acetate of potash and 
soda, and water glass. The addition of some 
potash solution or Glauber’s salts hastens 
setting, while alum and borax retard it, 
although the resulting mass is harder after 
setting than without the alum or borax. The 
degree of harness and the rapidity of setting 
are therefore largely within our control. 

The very fact that gypsum is so versatile, 
as one might say—that is, that it may be made 
to doso many thin-s in so many different ways— 
renders it desirable and even necessary that 
we should test a sample of each lot purchased 
before using it; and, if we burn it ourselves, 
should regulate the temperature and other 
conditions according to experience, so as to get 
the desired result. Otherwise we may be 
greatly deceived, and the deception may cost 
us and others dearly. 

One approved method of testing is to fill 
a vessel) of known contents full of loosely- 
packed gypsum, and pour just half the volume 
of water into a shallow porcelain vessel, into 
Which the gypsum is regularly distributed ; 
the water being kept stirred all the time. Both 
gypsum and water should be at about “‘ room 
temperature ” (20 deg. F.). 

In mixing gypsum and water, the latter is 
never to be added, to the former—always the 
plaster to the water ; this prevents the formation 
of air bubbles and of plaster lumps. After all 
the plaster is added the whole is to be vigor- 
ously stirred to attain uniformity of mixture, 
and then poured into a test-piece mould before 
it hardens. The test-piece is best made by 
laying a cast-iron frame, say 2 in. high and 
‘in. on a side internally, on a smooth glass 
plate, casting it just full and striking off, so as 
'o make a slab 4 in. by 4 in. by 0-75 in. The 
rg 18 noted that elapses between first pouring 
the plaster into the water and full hardening 
n the form is marked on the slab. 7 

Then the latter is weizhed, the weight marked 
— and the slab set on edge in a room at 
ras 20 deg. C. temperature. Every day at 

® same hour as that at which the slab was 
=, It is carefully weighed, and the daily 
sia Weight thus established. 
wan 8 advisable to test the effects of different 

Curing materials and fillers in various 
Justice on the time and degree of hardening ; 
port sample is apt to be acted upon differ- 
the’ om others by the same materials of 

eo relative quantities. 

Ps tena lloors are now in use in Europe that 
Cie Tho old and show little signs of 
about 14 1e room is levelled, then covered 
mortar be to 2 in. thick with the plaster 
tamed n after twenty-four hours well 
poor , Care veing taken to avoid making 
levelle db this operation. The whole is then 
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or the gypsum may be impregnated with 
casein varnish (made from cheese). This 
smells unpleasantly of ammonia at first, but 
when this has passed there remains a very 
handsome polish. 

This kind of floor may be “ mosaicked ” by 
the use of moulds forming stars, etc., in coloured 
plaster mortar, made in place and then sur- 
rounded by the plain background. 

The parts of such floors that are subject to 
the most wear may be readily renewed from 
time to time. 

Walls may be very neatly covered by slabs 
from 40 in. to 60 in. square, cast on glass slabs 
in greased wooden or metal frames. It is well 
to reinforce these by heavy jute cloth or woven 
wire. 

Cold retards, heat hastens the hardening ; 
neither has any influence on the final hardness. 

Plaster lumber is made in slabs of about 
40 in. by 20 in. by 2 in. It is well to have 
the edges tongued and grooved. They are 
cast on glass slabs, in greased wooden frames, 
and it is well to reinforce them with twigs, 
rushes, long tough shavings, “‘ Excelsior,” tow, 
or the like, back of the first } in. poured, but 
not laid in before the latter is stiff enough to 
prevent the reinforcement coming to the face. 

The addition of sharp sand and of other 
** fillers’? makes a mortar that is much more 
resistant to frost and rain than that from 
gypsum alone. 

In the manufacture of vases. statues, busts, 
etc.—that is, of artistic subjects, such as the 
plaster casters turn out—there should be used 
only the fine white gypsum, burned so thoroughly 
that it sets quite soon after being mixed with 
the water. In order to get casts that are free 
from air bubbles the trick lies in the mixing. 
The proper way is to put in a dish or other 
receptacle more water than seems necessary 
to combine with the plaster, and to use this in 
rotation with a stirrer while an assistant pours 
in the plaster slowly in a thin stream. When 
all the plaster has been added, the mass is 
allowed to rest until most of the gypsum has 
separated at the bottom of the vessel as a thick 
paste, and the uncombined water is still milky. 

Large articles are always cast hollow, which 
is effected by swinging the mould round and 
round with a thin gypsum mass therein until 
the latter is so firm that it does not flow any 
more. Where the articles are very large, 
considerable skill on the part of the workman is 
necessary in order to deposit the plaster in 
regular thickness in all parts of the interior of 
the mould. 

In order to save expense in making large casts, 
the best way is to make a Jayer of about } in. of 
the fine white plaster directly on the inside of 
the mould, and then deposit on the inside of 
this as thick a layer of ordinary plaster of Paris 
as may be necessary to attain the required 
total thickness. But this second coating 
must take place at once the first layer is firm 
enough not to flow, else the two layers will not 
unite, and the outer one will flake off. The 
casts when removed from the forms will, on 
account of the excess of water in their mass, be 
quite moist, and must be put in a dustless 
place until fully dried out. As this drying 
process would consume considerable time at 
ordinary temperatures it is well to put the 
casts to dry in a well-heated room. In the 
drying process they lose their translucent 
appearance, and become matt and _ chalky- 
white. They should not be left in this con- 
dition, but be given again the translucent 
appearance by some one of the processes for 
that purpose. 

Casts made fiom pure plaster seem to the 
naked eye perfectly smooth and _poreless, 
but examined with a strong convex lens they 
show pores, which accounts for the fact that 
unless protected against dust they will soon 
get dirty. By reason of their great softness 
it is well to dust them only with a soft woollen 
cloth. 

As a rule art objects are cast in “ hard 
plaster ’—namely, a mass that is hard through 
and through, as distinguished from “hardened 
plaster ’—that is, hard only on the surface. 

To harden plaster with lime the best 
material to add is ‘“‘ fat’ white lime (which is 
slacked carefully, so that it becomes a fine 
powder), in the proportion of about one to ten 
of the plaster. The mixture must be very 
thorough, in large quantities made in a rotating 
drum, otherwise in those places where there is 
a seam of lime there will be a certain amount 
of working. This mixture must be carefully 
protected from the action of the air, in order 
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to prevent the lime absorbing carbonic acid 
from the latter. 

When first cast the articles made from this 
mixture are not harder than those made of 
plaster of Paris alone, but by the absorption of 
carbonic acid from the air they gradually 
acquire comparatively great hardness. 

Besides quick lime, alum, potassium sulphate, 
and zinc sulphate are used to harden gypsum ; 
further, borax and compound acetate of potash 
and soda. 

The preparation of the mixture of alum and 
plaster takes place as follows:—Fine white 
plaster rock is ground and intimately mixed 
with one-twelfth of its weight of very finely 
powdered potash alum in a “ rattle-box” or 
drum. The mixture is then lightly calcined 
In Open pans, this process usually yielding 
a somewhat caked mass, which, however, is 
readily pulverised. Mixing this powder with 
water results in a soupy mass that remains 
fluid much longer than ordinary gypsum 
mixtures, taking forty to sixty minutes to set. 

The sulphate of potash (‘‘ Glauber’s salts”) 
comes in commerce in the form of very hard 
crystals, and, unlike the other potash salts, is 
very insoluble in water. For the purpose of 
mixing it with gypsum the “salts” must be 
very finely ground and the powder very 
thoroughly mixed with the gypsum in a rattle- 
drum. The plaster must be absolutely free 
from lime carbonate. In order to test its 
purity in this respect, a small quantity thereof 
is stirred in a very dilute solution of sulphuric 
acid. When there is any lime carbonate 
present it will be manifested by the evolution 
of bubbles of carbonic acid gas. 

To free the plaster from lime carbonate it 
is mixed, instead of with pure water, with a 
sufficiently dilute solution of sulphuric acid 
to change the lime carbonate to lime sulphate. 
The plaster is then mixed with the acid solution. 

The double potassium sulphate forms quite 
large colourless crystals, and for this reason 
the casts made from this mass seem strongly 
translucent, with a silky shine, and have 
the advantage over ordinary gypsum casts that 
they have not the chalky appearance of the 
latter. The translucence is most marked when 
equal parts of plaster and potash sulphate 
are used. 

The same property of giving the plaster a 
greater degree of hardness is possessed by 
sodium borate (common borax). To prepare 
the mixture of gypsum and borax, first as 
much of the latter is dissolved in water as the 
latter will take up in solution; the resulting 
liquid is alowed to stand forty-eight hours, 
and the clear liquid then poured from any 
crystals which may have formed in the vessel. 
In this solution the calcined plaster is allowed 
to lie twenty-four hours, and is then again 
calcined at a low red heat in order to drive 
out from the borax all the water of crystal- 
lisation which it has taken up. The calcined 
mass is ground fine and mixed with water 
containing ten per cent. of compound acetate 
of potash and soda, well stirred, and then 
poured into the moulds. 

As the hardening of gypsum with borax, 
alum, etc., is rather expensive a simple and 
cheap process is often resorted to, namely, 
placing the bone-dry plaster casts in a hot 
solution of eight to ten parts of alum in 100 
of water until they will take up no more of 
the solution. The articles will at first show 
an efflorescence of alum; but this is readily 
removed by a fine brush and their immersion 
in water. 

To effect superficial hardening, the articles 
may be immersed in a hot solution of lime 
sulphate or zinc sulphate (white vitriol) ; a 
hot borax solution mixed with one of the above- 
mentioned compound acetate of potash and 
soda; ‘‘Seiznette salts” have also the same 
hardening effect. 


CALCULATING INSTRUMENT 
FOR REINFORCED CONCRETE. 


Messrs. J. Hatpen & Co., Lrp., of West- 





minster, have introduced a_ calculator, 
designed by Mr. W. Noble Twelvetrees, 
enabling the user to design reinforced 


concrete beams and slabs with a minimum 
amount of labour, and to check just as 
easily the suitability of similar members 
already designed. The instrument is 
supplied in a leather-hinged case, and it can 
be used by one hand while held in the 
other, or may be taken out of the case and 
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“The Twelvetrees Calculator” for Reinforced Concrete Beams. 


used on the drawing-table, its arrangement 
being shown by the accompanying _ illus- 
tration. The instrument is ‘based on 
formule identical with those of the R.1.B.A. 
Report, although the symbols employed 
differ in some instances. Briefly described, 
it is a mechanical device reproducing in 
graphical form the conditions obtaining 
in reinforced concrete beams under load, 
each setting of the instrument, by one 
movement of the hand, resulting in an 
arrangement of its moving parts which con- 
stitutes a stress diagram denoting the actual 
stress intensities in the concrete and the 
steel, as well as other values required by the 
designer. 

Thus if the two stresses’ are given and 
the cursor is moved so that the opposite ends 
of the pivoted index indicate the desired 
stresses, the cursor will then show on scales 
provided for the purpose the relative 
depth of the neutral axis, the ratio of 
the reinforcement, and factors which only 
require multiplication by bd? to give at once 
the moment of resistance of any beam. 
Similar results are obtained if the starting- 
point is the relative depth of the neutral 
axis, or the ratio of reinforcement, and the 
procedure can be reversed, for checking 
designs, by starting from the given bending 
moment. The relative economy of alterna- 
tive designs can be ascertained almost 
instantaneously, and the instrument is 
applicable with equal ease to T-beams as 
well as to rectangular beams. The instru- 
ment is accompanied by a_ descriptive 
pamphlet with numerous examples of the 
method of using the calculator for solving 
the most diverse problems in reinforced 
concrete work. 


AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE 
CONTROL IN HEATING AND 
VENTILATION SYSTEMS.—I. 


THERE is nothing more desirable, apart from 
fundamental requirements, in any system of 
heating and ventilation than the maintenance 
of uniform temperature. The practice, once 
universal and still largely followed in this 
country, of attempting to control the tempera- 
ture in different parts of a building by adjusting 
valves and dampers after noticing excessive or 
deficient warmth is at once inefficient and 
uneconomical, and its unsatisfactory character 
has led to the increased employment of auto- 
matic temperature regulators. 


Appliances of this kind usually comprise three 
elements :—(1) A thermostat, constructed so as 
to be operated in consequence of slight changes 
of temperature in the surrounding air, the move- 
ment of its working parts being utilised so as to 
open and close valves or dampers, and by 
controlling the supply of heat to maintain the 
temperature of the air at an approximately 
uniform level ; (2) a device for transmitting the 
slight motion of the working parts of the 
thermostat to the valves or dampers, this device 
often including means of magnifying the 
motion transmitted; and (3) an auxiliary 
motor for opening and closing the valves 
or dampers. 

In some installations the valves or dampers 
are directly actuated by the thermostat, and 
an auxiliary motor is necessary, the motive 
power for operating the valves or dampers 
being generated in the thermostat by the 
expansion and contraction of metal or by 
change of pressure caused by the evaporation 
of a highly volatile liquid. It should be noted, 
however, that the force so exerted and the 
motion so communicated are both small, and 
in consequence the valves or dampers must be 
very sensitive and constructed so that they will 
not bind or become disorganised. 

A more general practice is to employ an 
auxiliary motor operated by independently 
generated power, so as to demand from the 
thermostat no more power than that requisite 
for starting and stopping the motor. 

Temperature pes seve Operating by Expan- 
sion of Metal.—Various methods have been 
employed at different times for actuating 
valves and dampers by the movement accom- 
panying the expansion of metal bars. Some of 
these are the following :—A curved bar with 
fixed ends so that expansion causes increased 
curvature; two bars of metals with different 
coefficients of expansion, arranged so that the 
variation of length is multiplied by a series of 
levers; two curved bars, with different coeffi- 
cients of expansion attached to each other in 
such manner that expansion tends to lessen the 
curvature. 

Temperature Regulators Operating by Pressure 
Due to Evaporation—The thermostat in 
apparatus of this kind usually consists of a 
vessel divided into two compartments by a 
flexible diaphragm. One compartment contains 
liquid whose boiling-point is below the required 
temperature of the air, and the other compart- 
ment is filled with liquid having a high boiling- 
point. A small increase of temperature causes 
vapour generated in the first compartment 
to exert considerable pressure against the 
diaphragm, thereby forcing liquid from the 
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second compartment into a pipe lead; 

regulator provided with an elastic ps. ac 
whose movement under pressure is utilised . 
operating a valve or damper. Among ]j bids 
suitable for the first compartment are ieee : 
ammonia, liquid carbon dioxide, cthylene te 
various distillates of petroleum. ee 

Temperature Regulators Operated by 
Motor.—In the most recent types of regulato 

: a r 
the power required for operating the motor js 
furnished by electricity, water, or air, The 
thermostat merely starts and stops the motor 
which in turn is capable of opening and closing 
valves attached to radiators or heating aes 
and of controlling dampers applied to air inlets 
or outlets in connection with the Ventilation 
apparatus. 

The thermostat itself usually consists of a 
strip of two metals, such as steel and brass 
soldered together and arranged so that variations 
of temperature cause lateral movements 
sufficient to make and break electrical contact 
in apparatus where an electric motor is used, or 
to operate a valve in apparatus including 
a water or air motor. In some regulators 
electricity is used for opening and closing the 
valve of water and air motors. 

While regulators of the expansion and 
pressure types can be used with satisfactory 
results for controlling dampers and apparatus 
requiring very little power, an auxiliary motor 
is always preferable in installations where 
valves have to be positively operated, and 
particularly where steam is the heating 
medium. 

Economy of Temperature Regulation.—Apart 
from the vastly increased personal comfort 
secured by an efficient method of automatic 
temperature regulation, the saving of fuel 
effected is an important item. 

In buildings where the temperature is 
— by hand, many rooms, passages, and 
other spaces often become overheated, and 
much surplus heat is allowed to escape through 
windows opened for the purpose of making the 
atmosphere bearable. It would only be possible 
to obviate inconvenience and waste of the kind 
by employing some person to observe tempera- 
tures and to regulate the numerous valves and 
dampers conformably with temperature varia- 
tions due to the weather and the occupancy of 
rooms. Thus the remedy would generally be 
more costly than the disease. 

On the other hand, by adopting automatic 
regulation a _ perfectly even temperature, 
varying not more than 2 deg. Fahs., can 
be maintained throughout the wuole of the 
cold season, concurrently with a large propor- 
tionate saving of fuel. 5: 

Records of the coal consumption in buildings 
of equal size and class show that the economy 
to be effected by automatic temperature 
regulation may reasonably vary between 
15 and 35 per cent., according to local 
conditions. 


Y Auzil tary 


(To be continued.) 





NOTE. 


Tie fourth story of the 
Gas Appliances Washington Irving High 
ia an American School, New York, includes 
High School. students’ lunch-room an 
rooms devoted to the theory 
and practice of domestic economy. It : 
interesting to note the extensive use made 0 
as in the various departments, of which @ 
brief account is given below. In the cooking- 
room the only source of heat is gas, because 
it was considered the best medium for = 
purpose, and the one with which pupils wil 
have to deal with chiefly in their after career. 
The cooking-room is provided with counters 
on which are fitted thirty single-burner 888 
stoves, and contains two large gas ~— 
together with a dishcloth-dryer. The — 
science section consists of three rooms, all — 
with gas cooking appliances, and a laun n) 
where the ironing stoves are heated by 8 ‘ 
The kitchen for the students Tunch-room z 
fitted with a large gas range 10 a _ 
water heaters and special ranges. Phe = 
keeping kitchen contains a family gas. ~— 
with top 34 in. by 22 in. The gas Sager Be 
the entire building is divided into tour Gs “a 
systems, each with a separate meter ( l) ml 
ing gas to the laboratory fixtures, (2) Su} Ping 
the domestic science section, (3) ret rd 
the kitchen department, and (4) supp/y"s 8 
for lighting throughout. 
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THE BUILDING T 


THE LONDON MASTER 
BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


HE first ordinary meeting of the Council 
after the summer vacation was held 
at the offices of the Association on 

Thursday, the ISth inst., the President, Mr. 
Walter Lawrence, jun., being in the chair, and 
there was & large attendance of membets. 

Important business which had come before 
numerous Special Council meetings and Com- 
mittees during the interval was reported and 
considered. ; 

The position in respect to the strike of 
painters was stated to be unaltered since the 
commencement of the month, when all the 
members of the Association were notified of the 
vrant of $d. per hour increase upon existing 
rates in accordance with a resolution of the 
Council on May 15 last, earlier announcement 
of which had been delayed on account of 
negotiations which were proceeding with the 
London Association of Master Decorators. 
From reports received members of the Associa- 
are experiencing very little difficulty in getting 
all demands supplied. 

New rules with the plumbers’ societies have 
been agreed. 

The United Builders’ Labourers’ Union have 
been met in conference, anda code of rules with 
that society, which claims to consist of men 
engaged only in the building trade, has been 
offered, and upon the acceptance the mattor 
will be submitted to the members of the 
Association in general meeting at the earliest 
opportunity. 

The reports of the Finance and Special Rules 
Committees and proceedings of Conciliation 
Boards were received and adopted. The award 
of the Board of Trade conciliator re the 
plasterers has been already reported. 

Correspondence in reference to trade matters, 
etc., was considered and instructions given. 





WAGES IN THE BUILDING TRADE. 


Barrow-IN-F uRNESS.—After being out on 
strike for fifteen weeks, the plumbers have come 
to terms with the employers, who have con- 
ceded an advance in wages from 9d. in summer 
and 94d. in winter to 93d. per hour all the year 
round. Winter hours are to average 473 in 
piace of 49 per week. Following this settlement 
of the plumbers’ dispute, the whole of the other 
trades have refused to return to work. These 
trades claim that the agreement was broken by 
the employers, and they demand an increase of 
ld. per hour all round. 

CoLNE.—Hostility directed against a non- 
unionist workman employed in the erection of 
some cottages culminated in a lock-out, as a 
result of which about 180 men are now idle. 
jp LosDox.—New rules have been agreed be- 
a the operative plumbers and the master 
mi ders which provide for an increase in wages 
of 3d. per hour (lld. to 114d.) as from Sep- 
tember 22, with a further $d. per hour on 

ctober 27, 

OLDHAM.~The lock-out of plasterers’ labourers 
in this district still continues. The navvies have 
ey ina demand for an advance in wages of 
“ = hour (64d. to 7d.), and a request for a 
xing agreement, which has not hitherto 
obtained, 

Pa ie difficulty with the joiners in this 
“ ict has now been overcome. The men 
— their representatives on the Con- 
mo _ Board, which unanimously decided to 
Th) em an increase in wages of $d. per hour 
7 to 8d.) as from October 4. 

enka eAu:—Tho strike of plasterers still 
pean = so far there is no sign of a 
an — eing arrived at. The operatives 
i =~ for 1d. per hour increase in wages ; 
fs oyers offered $d., but this was refused 

Y the men, 

§ 
this dete ene carpenters and joiners in 
sleae ig have sent a demand to the em- 
ba 34 4 oo in wages of 3d. per 
a O have et.—The masons and bricklayers, 
vial ee on strike since August 1 for an 
Mito from 84d. to 94d. an hour, 
ta ye to accept an offer of an immediate 
renee of he on condition that another in- 

a. - 18 conceded in March. 
ee an in LD.—The plumbers are out on strike 
to 9d) se mm wages of 1d. per hour (8d. 

. ihe: alterations in the working rules. 
increas Ployers have offered 4d.. per hour 

€, which the men have refused to accept. 
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PROPOSED NEW BUILDINGS 
AND OTHER WORKS.* 


In these lists care is taken to ensure the 
accuracy of the information given, but it may 
occasionally happen that, owing to building 
owners taking the responsibility of commencing 
work before plans are finally approved by the 
local authorities, ‘‘ proposed’’ works, at the 
time of publication, have been actually com- 
menced. Abbreviations:—T.C. for Town 
Council; U.D.C. for Urban District Council; 
R.D.C. for Rural District Council; E.C. for 
Education Committee; L.G.B. for Local 
Government Board; B.G. for Board of 
Guardians; L.C.C. for London County Council : 
B.C. for Borough Council; and P.C. for Parish 
Council. 





Amble.—The L.G.B. have held an inquiry with 
reference to the borrowing of £2,500 for the pur- 
chase of Albert House Estate by the U.D.C., 
and for the purposes of erecting public slaughter- 
houses, and the adaptation of certain of the 
existing buildings for depét purposes. 

Arundel.—Plans for a church hall, to cost 
oa £1,000, will shortly be submitted to the 


_ Ashford.—Mr. A. E. Lacey, architect, has been 
instructed by the B.G. to prepare plans for 
improving the Board-room accommodation. 

_ Axbridge.—The L.G.B. have held an inquiry 
into the application of the R.D.C. to borrow 
money for a site for workmen’s houses. 

Ayrshire.—Plans approved:—Workshop in 
James-street, Dalry, for Mr Robert Begg, black- 
smith, Dalry; dwelling-house at Glengarnock for 
the Premier Tanneries Company, Ltd.; new 
school at_New-street, Stevenston, for Stevenston 
School Board; gate lodge at Broomieknowe, 
Largs, for Mr. E. J. W. Richards; addition to 
house at Montgreenan for Sir James Bell, Bart.. 
Montgreenan. 

Barnet.—Stableg at_fire-station for the U.D.C. 
Alterations to ‘‘ The Braes,’’ Wellhouse-lane, for 
Mr. EB. A. Maxwell. 

Bedford.—The R.D.C. have passed plans for 
two cottages at Kempston Green End for Mr. 

Harter. 

Bootle.—Plans passed for a bungalow at Sile- 
croft, and a gas-house at the Eskmeals Range. 

Bowland.—The R.D.C. propose spending £500 
on sewerage works. 

Brackley.—The T.C. have decided to build 
twelve workmen’s houses. 

_ Bridlington.—The BG. are to spend £289 on 
improvements at the Workhouse. 

Bury.—The T.C. has received sanction from the 
L.G.B. to the borrowing of £7,000 for gas meters 
and cookers, and £4,000 for mains. 

Carcroft.—Houses in Bentley-road; 
Rollinson & Son, Chesterfield, architects. 

Chard.—The R.D.C. are negotiating for a site 
for workmen’s dwellings. 

Cheadle.—Plans approved by U.D.C. :—Mr. W. 
Nixon, for eight houses and a shop at Finney- 
lane; Mrs E. Fryer, for eight pairs of houses 
and one detached house at Hill Top-avenue. 

Chipping Norton.—Alterations house in 
West-street for Mr. J. Busby; and alterations to 
property of Mr. J. Packer in London-road. 

Clitheroe.—It is the intention of the T.C. to 
erect workmen’s dwellings on land off Little 
Moor-road. It is stated that the houses will be 
similar to one erected of concrete by Messrs. 
Rowntree, of York. 

Clydebank.—Warrants have been granted to 
Old Kilpatrick P.C. to alter and extend their 
offices at Dalmuir; to the Singer Manufactur- 
ine Company, Ltd., to erect a cabinet lumber 
store. ‘ 

Coventry.—Enlargement of the premises of th 
United Counties Bank. 

Dinnington.—Plans for sixty new houses have 

been passed. 
Dover.—The T.C. have approved plans by 
Messrs, Worsfold & Hayward to bring forward 
the front of a house, 73, London-road; also to 
build a gymnasium adjoining St. Mary’s Parish 
Hall. Mr. W. Bromlev has_given notice of 
intention to build a house in Westbury-road. 

Dunfermline.—The Dean oi Guild Court has 
passed plans for the Central Library (£14,000). 

Durnsley—The L.G.B. have sanctioned the 
borrowing by the R.D.C. of £7,892 for workmen’s 
dwellings. Sir Ashton Liston has contributed 
£500 to the scheme. x 

East Cowes.—Plans passed for two houses in 
Victoria-road for Messrs, W. H. Brading & Son. 

Eastry.—Plans approved :—Cottages at Butt- 
sole for Messrs. T. H. Lovell & Sons, Wingham; 
house at Sandwich Bay for Sir J. Lonsdale, by 
Messrs. _ H. Denne & Son, Deal; pair of 
cottages ne conan Ash, by Messrs. Wors- 
fold & Hayward. Dover. 

Ebbw Vale.—The U.D.C. passed plans for 120 
houses at last meeting. These included eighty 
houses at Cwm and twelve semi-detached villas 
at Badminton-grove, Ebbw Vale. 

Eton.—Plans passed_by_ R.D.C.:—New room 
and alterationa to the Old Schools, Thorney-road, 
Tver, for the Trustees; alterations to a. shop in 
Horton-road, Datchet, for Mr. Saunders; new 


Messrs. 








* See also our list of Competitions, Contracts, 
etc., on another page, 
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house in Bath-road,; Taplow, for Mr. H. Atkins; 
and additions to cottages at Denham for Mr. 
Stiles. Conditional apdroval has been given to 
plans for a new cottage in Stoke-road, Datchet, 
tor Mr. Fletcher, jun.; eight new cottages in 
Stoke Common-road for Lord Decies; a pair of 
semi-detached cottages in Oak End Way, Ger- 
rards Cross, for Misg E. Stevenson; and a new 
house in Bangors-road, iver, for Mr. F. W. Jones. 

Evesham.—Lord Justice Swinfen Eady has in- 
formed the R.D.C. ‘that he intends building 
further cottages at Norton. 

Fife.-—he C.C. have decided to purchase the 
farm of Glenlomond, near Mawcarse Junction, as 
a site for a sanatorium for the treatment of 
consumptives. About £1,000 will have to 
spent on a road of access, and £1,000 on water 
supply, and the buildings will probably cost 
about £20,000. Messrs, Bruce & Proudfoot, 
Cupar, have been appointed engineers, and Mr. 

. C. Dewar, Leven, architect. 

Foleshill.—The R.D.C. have passed plans for 
eight houses in Wood-street, Bedworth; one in 
Coalpit Fields, Bedworth; and for extensions to 
Messrs. G. H. Pickering’s factory at Bedworth. 

Goole.—The General Purposes Committee of 
the U.D.C. have decided to recommend for con 
firmation the erection of a three-story building 
to plans prepared by Mr, E, E. Fetch, archi- 
tect, of London, and which are estimated to 
cost £8,000. 

Gorseinon.—The Gorseinon Garden Village was 
inaugurated on September 18. There are to be 
erected 208 houses of various types and designs. 
The scheme has n organised, and is being 
carried out, by the Welsh Garden Cities, Ltd., 
under the supervision of the designer and archi- 
tect, Mr. W. Beddoe Rees, Cardiff. 

Great Ayton.—The North Riding E.C. have 
approved plans for additions, etc., to the Edward 
Kitchen School (£1,300). : 

Great Harwood.—Plans for a girls and infants’ 
school for St. Bartholomew’s. to be erected near 
Ash-street. have been approved. 

Greenock.—Plans for a new school at Lady- 
burn, to accommodate 860 pupils. by the School 
Board, have been approved by the Dean of Guild 
Court. The T.C. have resolved to seek power to 
borrow £5,600 for the erection of houses. 

High Wycombe.—The T.C, have decided to 
build twelve workmen’s houses to let at 5s. a 
week, and forty-two to let at 6s. 6d. Plans 
approved :—Additions to house, Temple-end, for 
Mr. H. T. Turnbull; carriage works, Easton- 
street, for Mr. C. Hodsdon; shop, Desborough- 
avenue, for Mr. . Brogden; two houses, 
Roberts-road for Mr. R. Hazell; house, Amers- 
ham-road, for Mr. H, T. Dickens; addition to 
two houses, Benjamin-road; six houses, Roberts- 
road, for Mr. L. Weston; club-room, Van Inn, 
Oxford-road, for Messrs. W. & G. Weller; two 
houses, Totteridge-avenue, for Mr. C. H. Hitch- 
cock; additions to Ship Public-house, Oxford- 
road. for Wheeler’s Wycombe Breweries, Ltd.; 
two houses. Hatters-lane, for Messrs. G. J. Young 

Co.; addition to houses, Temple-end, for Mr. 
H. T. Turnbull; two houses. Totteridge-avenue, 
for Mr. L. Weston. Plans for the new grammar 
school have also been formally approved. 

Hungerford.—_The R.D.C. have appointed a 
Committee to inspect sites for workmen’s houses. 

Isle of Wight.—The R D.C. have passed the 
following plans:—Mr, F. Russell, two houses, 
Tennyson-road, Yarmouth; Mrs. Cass, additions, 
5. 6, 7, 8, Butts-road. Ashey; Messrs. Love 
Bros., two cottages off Queens-road, Bembridge, 
and proposed new_sewer off Queens-road, Bem- 
bridge; Mr. A. J. Mew, additions to bake- 
house, Wootton; Rev. A. C. Roberts, billiard- 
room, Church-lane, Haven-street. y 

Jarrow.—Mr. Charles A. Harrison, Engineer-in- 
Chief to the North-Eastern Railway Company, 
has completed plans and designs for a river- 
side station at Jarrow Slake, next to the 
entrance to Tyne Dock. The plans provide for 
a quay length to a total of 1,865 ft. by 55 ft., 
sidings for 750 waggons, a passenger station, 
Customs and mail offices, and a platform 600 ft. 
long. Tenders will be invited early next year. 

Kingsbridge.—The Devon C.C. are purchasing 
6 acres of land for the new grammar school. 

Levenshulme.—A contract has been let for St. 
Peter’s new schools, for which Mr. Councillor 
Fenn. is the architect. 

Liverpool.—The E.C. have approved of plans 
by the Citv Surveyor for a food-cooking, etc., 
centre at Bond-street (£3,500). The Licensing 
Committee have approved plans, deposited, by 
Mr. W. J. Ewbank, for a cinematograph_hall 
at the corner of Great Homer-street and Kew- 
street (£4,000). : qi 4 

Llandudno.—Widening of the pier for its whole 
length. E : f ‘ 

TLoftus.—Additions to isolation hospital. 

Lowestoft.—Plans passed :—Mrs. E. M. Lam- 
bert, two houses, St. Aubyn’s-road; Mr. F. G. 
Armes, shop front, 68, Worthing-road; Mr. W. E. 
Loveridge, additions to Swiss Cottage. Whap- 
load-road; Mr. Allerton, house. St. 
Margaret’s-road; Mr. J. Wales, two cottages, 
house, and store, Sussex-road; Mr. J. W. Ling, 
additions to workroom, 99, London-road North; 
Messrs. T. Jones & Son. stable, Wilde’s-street; 
Mr. E. Painter, store, Roman-road; Mr, J. ; 
Line. warehouses, 107. London-road North: Mr. 
W. Podd. five houses, Bruce-street; Mr. H. Pike, 
one cottage. Oxford-road; Messrs. Youngman & 
Preston & Co., public-house, Worthing-road ; Mr. 
C. Knights, house and garage. St. Margaret’s- 
T 





‘oad. ; : 
Lutterworth.—The Parochial Committee are 
asking the L:G.B. to consent to a loan of 
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RATES OF WAGES IN THE BUILDING TRADE. 


Tue following are the present rates of wages in the Building Trade in the principal 


towns of England ani Wales. 


It must be understood that, while ever, endeavour is made 


to ensure accuracy, we cannot Le responsible for errors that may occur :— 


















































»| Brick- | Plas- 
. Car- Masons ’ ’ 
ew Masons oe penters, Pond Slaters. —_ Painters. La- la 9g terers 
Joiners. eee houmenn: | houmers. 

da. | d. d. a, d. d. d. d. d. d. 
Newcastle 10 10 10 10 94 10 9 62 6} 63 
Sunderland .. ; 94 10 94 94 94 9 9 6} 64 64 
Darlington 9 94 9 94 94 8} 74 64 | 64 64 
Stockton-on-Tees... 9 10 94 10 94 9 83 7 7 74 
Bradford ............ 9} 94 9 9 94 9 8 64 6} 6} 
DEMIR ss ndapcoesesnex 9 8? 84 84 84 8} 64 64 64 
_ J eee 43 94 9% 94 94 94 84 ‘4 Us 7 
ee 10 lu 94 94 9 94 8 Z 7 4 
ee 94 9} 9} 94 $4 44 8 64 64 64 
__ | RRR 9 94 83 94 94 8 74 64 64 64 

a 
ANN iecinssnovcne 11 11 11} 1} - uy { =. } 7 7 74 
Brighton............... 8-9 8 8 _ - — _ _— _ - 
Portsmouth ......... 9 9 9 9 ae - 7% =| 6h 6} ry 
Southampton ...... eR 93 9 8 _ 9 8 64 3 64 
Maidstone ............ bt 8h 8h peal wow 8} 7% 5} 5} 5} 
TS) ae % 94 94 % = % 9 64 6} 64 
Plymouth ............ xh 84 8} 8} _ 84 74 54 &4 
| ogc peineaae ; 7h ~ 74 74 7 5-5h 5-5} 5-A} 
Cheltenham ......... 8} 84 8} _ &} 7 54 5} 53 
err 8 8 7 74 74 7 64 5 5 5 
Gloucester ............ 73 &} 8} 73 7 LY 72 53 5} 5} 
Hereford............... 74 8 74 8 73 ri 64 5 5 5 
eer “ § 7 7 cs 7 7 64 +3 43 43 
Blackburn ............ 10 10 93 9 93 93 9} 6} 7 7 
SRBUUOR sv sasssevesiscesise 10 10} 10 10} 10 9 y a — oa 
BAVOEDOOL 05200500000 1(4 104 104 10 1 10 93 6-63 6-64 64 
Manchester ......... 10 103 10 10} 9 10 93 6 6 7 
LS ry eects 10 104 10 94 8h 10 9} 6 7 VE} 
POMODI 5s ccssenscoss 9} 10 92 9 8} 9 8} 5} 6 6 
Birminghan ......... 10 10 10 10} 9 1¢} 9 7 7 7 
ON eae 9 9 9 9 9 9 8 6 6 64 
Leicester ..... aes 94 94 93 10} 9 93 8 vf 7 74 
Nottingham : 10 9} 94 10 9 94 9 7 7 74 
Norwich ..... 8 8 8 8 8 8 64 5 5 5 
Cambridge 9 8} 84 9 8 9 7 54 F4 fk 
MORTON io oisevescess 84 8 8 84 8 84 ’ 6 6 6 
Southend ............ 9 9 9 . i = } 9 7 6 6 6 
St. Albans ............ 8} eh 8} 10 8} g} o 6 5} 6 
ON ee reorrerr _— 10 10 — oo _ 83 ( 7 7 
Cardiff .................. 9} 94 9 9} 93 9%} 8h 6} 6} 6} 
eee. eee 9 $4 9 9 8} 8} 84 6 6 6 
ed os ee 9 9 9 9 8} tory 83 6 | 6 6 
Chatham............... 8 9 8} 9 9 8h 7 FT 5} 
Birkenhead ......... 10} 104 104 10 10 94 93 65 63 63 
| \ 
The mason’s rate given is for bankers; fixers usually 3d. per hour extra. 

£5,103 for the erection of thirty workmen’s Scarborough.—The Harbour Commissioners 


houses of four rooms each. 

Martley.—The L.G.B, have sanctioned a loan 
of £3,500 for sewage-disposal works at North 
Hallow. 

Mytholmroyd.—Plans passed for extension of 
weaving shed at Square for Mr. James Maude; 
and also for two houses on the Hawksclough 
Estate for Mr. Walton Whiteley. . 

New Ross.—The B. have sanctioned the 
aplication of the U.D.C. for a new scheme of 
135 labourers’ cottages. and have directed their 
Inspector, Mr. H. Murphy, to hold an inquiry. 

North Shields.—Alterations to the Tyne Inn, 
Tennyson-terrace. 

North Woolwich.—The L.G.B. have held an 
inquiry in respect of the application of the Port 
of London Authority in regard to a_ housing 
scheme. The. Port of London Authority have 
secured land _in the districts of West Ham, East 
Ham, and Woolwich, including certain houses, 
which it is proposed to demolish, and gg Men 
the approval of the L.G.B., under the Housing 
of the Working Classes Act, 1903, for a housing 
scheme to give accommodation to those people 
who will be displaced bv the proposed demolition 
of property. . 

Ongar.—-The R.D.C. ask for sanction for a 
loan of £3,100 for a drainage scheme for Black- 
more. 

Oswestry.—Mr W. E. Frith proposes to erect 
more houses in the rural district, and the 
Trustees of the Morda and District Institute are 
about to remove and erect on a piece of ground 
near the Drill the old Welsh church, now stand- 
ing in Oswestry. for the purposes of an institute. 

Oundle.—The L.G.B. have sanctioned a loan 
of £1,102 for the extension of the isolation 
hospital. N ‘ 

Peterborough.—Alterations to the Bird in 
Hand. 

Pontypridd.—The B.G. propose abandoning the 
scheme for erecting an infirmary at_Maesycoed, 
as the site was not large enough. In its place 
they propose alterations to the Workhouse, at 
an estimated cost of £24,000. ; 

Port Glasgow.—Machine shed and smithy at 
the works of the Port Glasgow and Newark 
Sailcloth Company. 

Preston.--Amongst the plans passed by the 
T.C. are those for eight houses in Colenso-road, 
two houses in Marsh-lane, one in Salisbury-road, 
eight in St. George’s-road, two in Mulgrave- 
avenue, and for a new mill to be erected in 
Miller-road by Mr._S. Slater. The R.D.C. are 
applying to the L.G.B. for sanction to the 
borrowing of the sum of £12,075 for the pur- 
poses of works of sewerage and sewage disposal 
for the townships of Longton and Little Hoole. 

ding.—Plans for a jam factory for the Co- 
operative Wholesale Society are in preparation. 

Romford.—The B.G. have decided to erect a 
hakehouce at the Workhouse (£1,498), and to 
borrow £2,157 for a children’s isolation block. 

Sandon.—Sporeham’s Farm, consisting of 
98 acres, has heen acauired by the Essex C.C 
as a site for a County Sanatorium. 


propose expending £47,556 on the development of 
the harbour if the Development Commissioners 
will make a substantial grant, 

Settle—Plans approved by R.D.C. for a new 
farmhouse at Chapel House, Ingleton, for Mr. 
J. H. Hartley; and for a new shippon at Sun- 
derland House Farm. ntham. 

Southend.—Plans_passed:—House, Tyrone- 
road, Messrs, J. Warren & Co.; house, Cliff- 
road, Mrs. E. Davis; house, Fernleigh-drive, Mr. 
J. Gray; two houses, Burges-terrace, Mr. C. 
Matthews; house, corner of T'yrone and John- 
stone roads, Mr. E. Schofield; two houses, West- 
cliff Park-drive; Mr. E. Howard; house, Storno- 
way-road, Mr. J. R. Smith; house, Central- 
avenue, Mr. James Simpson; five houses, West- 
bourne-grove, Mr, R, Kibbey; two houses, 
Southview-drive, Mr, J. Atkinson; two houses, 

hford-avenue, Mr. T. Wiggins; two houses, 
Glenwood-avenue, Mr. A, J. Cross; two houses, 
Highcliff-drive, Mr. H. Short; house, Northview- 
drive, Mr, D. Price; two houses, Westborough- 
road, Mr. F. Padley; house, Tintern-avenue, 
Mr. H. Pitt: house, Chalkwell-avenue, Mr A, C. 
Loury; three houses, Bournemouth Park- 
road. Mr. J. Calcutt; house, Rylands-road, Mr. 
A. Parr; house, corner of Burges-terrace and 
Burges-road, Mr. C. Matthews; house, Burges- 
road, Mr. Paxman; two houses, Silverdale- 
avenue Mr. Snoad; two houses, Fermoy- 
road, Messrs. J. Sumner & Co ; house and shop, 
Westborough-road, Mr. R. Rudd; four houses, 
Woodfield Park-drive, Mr. R. N. Marrable; house, 
St. George’s Park-avenue, Mr. W. D. Prior; 
house, Highcliff-drive, Mr. E. Cutler; business 
premises. High-street, Mr. J. R. Brightwell; two 
houses, Woodfield-road, Mr. T Sloman; seven 
houses, Hainault-avenue, Mr. A. J. Cross; and 
two houses, Beedell-avenue, Mr. T. Hicks. 

Southmolton.—The Devon C.C, have decided 
to rebuild Drayford Bridge, at a cost of £2,000, 
subject to the R.D.C. contributing. 

Stoke Newington.—Cinema theatre in Stoke 
Newington-road for Mr S. H. Burwood. 

Swansea.—The L.G.B. have given the T.C. 
sanction to borrow £40,000 for general exten- 
sions to the electricity department, £234 tor 
work in connection with the Danygraig School. 
The question of the construction of marine baths 
is being considered. 

Tewkesbury.—The T.C. have decided to seek 
the sanction of the L.G.B. for a housing scheme, 
which provides for the erection of thirty houses, 
each with three bedrooms, such houses to 
erected in seven blocks of four each and one 
block of two, or six blocks of four_houses each 
with one block of six houses. e cost is 
estimated at £5,800. 

Thirsk.—The L.G.B. have sanctioned a loan 
for the purchase of a site for a secondary school. 
A plan for the caretaker’s cottage for the pro- 
posed school has heen approved 

Umberleigh.—The Devon C.C. have decided to 
rebuild Umberleigh Bridge, at a cost of £3,500. 
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Uxbridge.—Plans passed . 
Villa in Orchard-drive, eae. oe DG: 
lane, Harefield; :dditions to Harefield” gat 
Lodge, Harefield: erection of a ~~ 
Harlington-road, Hillingdon Fast. 

Wellington.—The L.G.B. have Sanctioned th 
U.D.C. borrowing £3,125 for workmen’s h ? 
and £4,700 for sewerage extensions. ates 

West Ham.—The T.C, propose buyin Wooton’ 
Farm, Laindon Hills, for a tubercy Osis gang, 
torium. The scheme includes the erectio i ' 
sanatorium and hospital. lie 

Westhampnett._-The R.D.C. are Seeking { 
borrow £4,400 for the Felpham sewage lg 
and are also seeking a site on which to men 
op isolation moepstel Mr. H. Humphreys the 

il’s Engineer, has 
age. nna ol — plans ‘lor 
indermere.—Plans a 3 i 
a rw palice-station. re being considered for 

Wokingham.—Plans approved :—D. 
at Hare Hatch, Wargrave, for My et house 
detached house in Mustard-lane. Woodley f: 


F,. Haynes; bungalow at Hurst foe ae 


r. F, 
Cobham, High Chimneys; and a pair of “ 
detached cottages opposite the Sonnine po: 
Office for Mr. Rose . e Sonning Post 


Yealmpton.—A Committee has been { 
raise £1,500 for rebuilding the pone ormed to 


GENERAL BUILDING NEws, 


NEW CHURCH, WORSLEY. 

The foundation-stone has recently been |a; 
of this new church. The architect nf Mr. Td 
Beckitt, of Chester, whose designs were selected 
in competition by Mr. Carée, who acted as 
assessor. The building will accommodate about 
500 people, with provision for future extension, 

SCHOOL-CHAPEL WARRINGTON, 

Mr. S. P. Silcock, F.R.I.B.A., is the archi- 
tect for the new Congregational school-chapel 
which has been erected in Elmwood-avenue. 
Accommodation will be provided for 300 people, 
and the building includes a hall 50 ft. by 36 ft., 
six classrooms, vestry, kitchen, etc. The builder 
is Mr. J. Dolan. 


ST. PETER’S SCHOOLS, WALSALL. 

These new schools are being erected, on a 
site in Mawlow-street, from the designs of 
Messrs. Bailey & McConnal, FF.R.I.B.A., and 
will cost about £2,500. Accommodation will 
be provided for 400 boys, and there will be 
five classrooms; also teachers’ rooms and cloak- 
rooms, etc. 

SCHOOL EXTENSION, YORK. 

Various additions have been made to the York 
Blue Coat School at an estimated cost of 
£1,250. Messrs. 'T. Monkman & Sons are the 
architects, and the extension includes three 
classrooms and an isolation ward. Messrs. H. 
Colman & Sons, of York, are the contractors. 

CENTAUR-ROAD SCHOOL, COVENTRY. 

This new school has been erected from the 
designs of Mr. F. Foster at a cost of about 
£1,600. The building includes special depart- 
ments for science, art, and housewifery. The 
contractor was Mr. A. K. Lord. 


LECTURES ON REINFORCED CONCRETE. 

Reinforced concrete has been added to the 
syllabus of the South-Western Polytechnic. A 
course of special lectures will be given by 
Mr. R. Graham Keevill, A.M.I.M.E., MCL, 
lecturer for this subject at the Northern 
Polytechnic and the L.C.C. School of Building. 

BUILDING AT SALFORD. 

Messrs. Gresham & Craven, Ltd., are having 
large extensions carried out to their engineering 
works at Salford. The building has been de- 
signed by Mr. H. H. Brown, F.R.I.B.A., and 
will be fireproof throughout, and_ connected to 
the existing building by a steel bridge. 

MASONIC HALL, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. — 

Mr. J. H. Morton, F.R.I.B.A., is the architect 
for the new masonic hall which has been 
erected at Tyne Dock. The new work includes 
a large banqueting-room, smoke-room, billiar 
and card rooms, etc. The contract was execu 
by Mr. M. Swales, of South Shields. 

ROCHDALE SEWAGE. 

The sewage scheme which has been prepared 
for Rochdale provides for twenty-eight et 
colating filter-beds. The first portion has uw 
been opened, “—_ —, of eo filter-b ™ 
pump-room, and centrifuga! pumps. 
pumps will be able to deal with about 7,000,00 
gallons of sewage per day. The whole schem 
has been prepared by Mr. S. Platt, the Boroug 
Surveyor, and will cost about £54,000. 


TRADE NEWS. 


bois We d 
Under the direction of Mr. G. E. Maynare, 
architect, Bexhili-on-Sea, the ‘“ Boyle Ba wee 
of ventilation (natural), embracing Boyle’s, ~ 
atent “air-pump” ventilators and sirin oon 
as been applied to the Picture House, Silv 
hill, St. Leonards-on-Sea. ; lied 
The new schools, Mossley, are being Tort 
with Shorland’s patent exhaust ro of ventila 
and special inlet ventilators by “oe 
Shorland & Brother, Ltd, of Fails , 
Manchester. 
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List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


For some Contracts still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues Those with an asterisk ( ) are 

advertised in this number: Competitions, iv; Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x.; Public Appointment, — ; Austion Sales, xxviii. 

Certain conditions beyond those given in the following information are imposed in some cases, such as: the advertisers do nut 

bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; that a fair wages clause shall be observed; that no allowance will be 
made for tenders; and that deposits sre returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 


(he date yiven at the commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing to 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


o,° it must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed a» oews, and novot os advertisements; and that while every 


endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for 


errors that may occur 





Competitions. 





NovemBeR 1.—Sofia.—DesicNs FoR 4 Roya. 
; Law Couarts.—Perticulare from the 
Parack aND 
Goumercial intelligence Branch of the Board of 
Trade, Basinghall-street, E.C. page 173, 
August 9, and page 350, September 27, 1912; also 
page 708, June 20. 

Novemser 29. — Folkestone.—BanD PaviLion. 
_the Folkestone Corporation invite designs for 
a band pavilion to be erected on the face of the 
West Cliff. See advertisement jn, issue for 
August 15, and ‘‘ Competition News,’’ August 22. 

Jancary 2, 1914. — Manchester.--New BUvILp- 
InGs AND ALTERATIONS.—'l'the Board of Directors 
of the Manchester Royal Exchange, Ltd., invite 
architects to submit designs for additional new 
buildings and alterations on the _ existing 
Exchange buildings. See advertisement in issue 
for September 5. 

January 2, 1914. — Ottawa. — DEPARTMENTAL 
ano Courts Buitpincs. — The Department of 
Public Works, Ottawa, invite architects to 
submit sketch designs in @ preliminary competi- 
tion for above buildings. Six will be chosen 
from these for final competition. The five un- 
successful competitors will receive $3,000. The 
winner will be entrusted with the work. 
particulars in issue for September 19 and adver- 
tiement in issue of September 12. 

No Date. — Birmingham. — CHurcH. — New 
Church of St. Germain, Edgbaston. Designs 
invited from Birmingham architects. Mr. 
Chas E. Bateman, _ F.R.I.B.A., assessor, 
18, Bennett’s-hill, Birmingham. Deposit, £2. 

No Date.—Blackburn.—New _ FIRE-STATION.— 
The Blackburn Corporation are to invite designs 
for a proposed new fire-station and firemen’s 
dwellings. Competition limited to architects 
having an office within the borough. Premiums, 
£100, £50, and. £25. Assessor is Mr F. G. Briggs. 
FRIB.A. Apply Town Clerk, Town all, 
Blackburn. 

No Date.—Bradford.—LayInG-oUT OF _ AN 
Estate, etc.—The Council of the City of Brad- 
ford invite designs for the laying-out of an 
estate, and for the erection of workmen’s dwell- 
ings. See advertisement in issue of July 25 for 
further particulars and ‘‘ Competition News’”’ in 
this issue, page 317. 

No Date.—Coventry.—The E.C. invite com- 

titive sketch plans for the enlargement of 
ittle Heath Council School. The competition is 
strictly limited to architects practising in the 
city of Coventry Particulars of the competition 

may be obtained at the Education Office, 44, 
Bayley-lane, Coventry. 

No Darz.—High Wycombe.—Scnoou.—The 
Executive Committee of the Church of England 
Schools invite sketch plans from architects living 
in the Borough of High Wycombe. Particulars 
tom Hon. Secretary, 5, Priory-avenue. 
yo, Date. — London. — SHop Front. — Messrs. 
ba Ltd.. invite designs for a shop front in 

iccadilly. Premium £50, See advertisement 
on page 262 in issue for September 5. 

: No Dare.— Whitehall, 8.W.— New Orrices 
OR BoaRD or T'RADE.—The Commissioners of 
hee Works and Public Buildings invite pre- 
iminary sketch designs for new offices for the 
fl td of Trade, etc., in Whitehall-gardens. 

advertisement in issue for September 5, also 

Competition News” in issue for September 5. 
nee Date.—Wrexham.—ConvaLEScENT HomE.— 

¢ Trustees of the Homes Trusts of the Will of 

t. John Jones, Grove Lodge, Wrexham, invite 
architects in practice within a radius of fifteen 
mules from Wrexham to submit competitive 
ae. etc., for the proposed convalescent home 
: ners, near Wrexham, for which a premium 
to M awarded. Full particulars on application 


oMr. J, Bagnall] B “ 
tow Wrexham. ury, Secretary, 9, Temple 


Contracts. 


BUILDING, 


The date given 
2 , at the commencement of each 
Pragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 


the names o 1; 
§ ‘hese on A 
may he sent in 28? willing to submit tenders, 


a Strrexpen 30.—Dawlish.—Hovse.—Erection of 
ui ~ age hy Site No, 54 of the Luscombe 
g tate. Specifications, etc., at the 


se Office. Dawlish, and at the office of Mr. 


bell, architect, 79, Queen-street, Exeter. 


SEPTEMBER 380.—Kirkby-in-Furness.—Repalrs, 
—For reroofing barn and other repairs at Gar- 
greave Farm, Kirkby-in-Furness. Specifications 
of Mr. J. Barton, Gargreave, Kirkby-in-Furness. 


Ocrosek 1. — Birmingham. -— Stastinc.—The 
Directors of the Midland Railway Company in- 
vite tenders for additional stabling accommoda- 
tion at Lawley-street, Birmingham.  Specifica- 


tions, etc., at the Engineer's Office, Derby 
Station 

OctoBeR 1.—Keighley.—Joiner’s, Etc., Work. 
—Tenders invited for joiner’s and plumber’s 


work in connection with altering position of hot- 
water pipes at Victoria Park Museum. Further 
particulars from the Borovgh Engineer. 


* OcToBER 1, — Langrish. — Scuoot. — The 
Southampton C.C. invite tenders for the erection 
of a school for 150 children. 


OctToBeR 2. — Lyminge. — Water Tanx.—The 
Guardians of Elham Union invite tenders for 
the construction of a rair-water tank at the 
Workhouse, near Lyminge. Kent. Specification, 
etc., of Mr. Lovick, Clerk to the Guardians, 
29, Bouverie-square, Folkestone 

OctoBeR 4. — Enniskillen.—ScHoo..—Erection 
of new intermediate school at the Convent of 
Mercy, Enniskillen, for the Reverend Mother 


Superior. Specification at the Convent, Ennis- 
killen, or of Mr, : Scott, A.R.H.A., 
A.R.I.B.A., architect, 45 Mountjoy-square, 
Dublin. 

OctosBeR 4. — Truro. — ADDITIONS, ETC.—The 


Small Holdings Committee of the Cornwall C.C. 
invite tenders for sundry additions, repairs, and 
alterations at Besore Farm. Kenwyn, Truro. 
Specifications, etc., of the County Land Agent, 
County Hall, Truro. 


OcToseR 6.— Carlisle.—Various Worxs.—The 
Carlisle B.G. invite tenders for the following 
works :—(1) Painting and plumbing at Fusehill 
and Harraby-hill House; (2) erection of new 
drying-house and supplying and fixing drying- 
horses to Fusehill Laundry; (3) supplying 
wrought-iron fencing to convalescent pavilions at 
Fusehill. Particulars on application to the 
architect, Mr, George Armstrong, 24, Bank- 
street, Carlisle. 


OctoBeR 6.—Chesterfield.—SanaTor1um.—The 
Tuberculosis Committee of the Derbyshire C.C. 
invite tenders for sanatorium for tuberculosis at 
Walton-road, Chesterfield, in accordance with 
plans_and_ specifications prepared by Messrs. 
W. H. Ward, architects, 30, Paradise-street, 
Birmingham Mr. N, J. Hughes-Hallett, Clerk 
S the C.C., County Offices, Derby. Deposit, 

5s 

Octoser 6. — Halifax.—GaraGe, ETc.—Garage, 
workshop, and showrooms for the Halifax Motor 
Exchange. Written application to Mr. T 
Patchett, architect and surveyor, George-square, 
Halifax. 

Octoser 6. — Limerick.—THEATRE, ETC. -Erec- 
tion of a theatre, hippodrome, and picture palace 
at rear of premises, 77 and 78, rge-street, 
Limerick, for Mr. M. W. Shanly. Specification, 
etc.. at the office of the architect, Mr. Joseph 
O’Malley, B.A., B.E., 10 Glentworth-street, 
Limerick. 


OctosEeR 7. — Leicester.—TRAMWAY BUILDINGS. 
—The Leicester Corporation invite tenders for 
the erection of car-repairing shops and for other 
works at the Main Car De,ot, Abbey Park-road. 
Specifications, etc., at the Borough Surveyor’s 
Office. Deposit, £2. 

Ocroser 7, — Stockport. — Trapes Hatt.—The 
Building Committee of the Spinners’ and 
Weavers’ Association invite tenders for the erec- 
tion of a Trades Hall in Daw Bank, Stockport. 
Form of tender, etc., on application to the archi- 
tects, Messrs. William Swann Stockton, 
A.R.IB.A.. St. Peter’s-chambers, Stockport. 
Deposit, £1 1s, 

OcrosER 8. — Southampton.— VERANDAH, ETC.— 
The Southampton Guardians invite tenders for 
the erection of verandah and other alterations to 
the children’s nursery, the orkhouse, 
Mary-street. Southampton. Specification, etc., 
of Mr. A. J. Walden, Clerk’s Office, the Work- 
house, Southampton. 

OcrosER 10.—Normanton.—ScHooL ADDITIONS, 
—_The West Riding E.C. invite whole or separate 
tenders for additions to works, Normanton 
Common Council School. Specifications on ap- 
plication to the Education Architect, County 
Hall. Wakefield. go a panna 

OcroseR 10. — Scunthorpe. — L’OsT-OFFICE.-— 
The Commissioners of H.M. Works, etc., invite 
tenders for erection of a new post-office. 


'Those with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this issue.] 


OcrozeR 10.— Treeton. — Scuoot ALTERATIONS, 
ETC.—The West Riding E.C. invite whole or 
separate tenders for the following works :— 
Treeton Council School alterations and additions. 
Specifications, etc., obtained on application to 
the Education Architect, County Hall, Wakefield. 
Deposit, £1. 


OcToseR 13.—Faringdon.—WorxHovuse Buip- 
InGS.—The Faringdon Guardians invite tenders 
for the following works:—Erection of a new 
laundry block; erection of new sanitary offices; 
erection of a new mortuary; and for certain 
alterations to the premises in connection with 
these buildings. ‘I'enders are also invited for 
some alterations to the Chiidren’s Home. Speci- 
fications at the office of Mr. H. Glynn Warne, 
London-street, Faringdon, Berks. 


OcToBeR 15.—High Wycombe.—Scnoo., etc.— 
The Governors of the High Wycombe Grammar 
Schoo] and Almshouse Foundation propose to 
erect new Grammar School buildings and head- 
master’s house on the Amersham-hill, High 
Wycombe, and invite tenders :—(1) For the erec- 
tion of Grammar School; (2) for the erection of 
headmaster’s house, etc. Bills of quantities, 
ete. of Mr. Arthur Vernon, P.P.S.I., architect, 
41, High-street, High Wycombe. Deposit, £1 1s. 

OctToBER 16, — Little Coates.— AppiTIoNs TO 
ScHoot.—The Lindsey C.C. E.C. invite tenders 
for additions to the Council school at Little 
Coates. Bills of quantities, etc., on application 
to Messrs. Scorer & Gamble, architects, Bank- 
street-chambers, Lincoln. Deposit, £2 2s. 

* OcToBER 20, — Bolton. — Post-orrice.—The 
Commissioners of H.M. Works, etc., invite 
tenders for erection of a new post-office. 


No. Date. — High Wycombe.—Repairs, etc.— 
Repairs and repecsting boundary wall at Girls’ 
High School, High ycombe. Specifications, 
etc., of Mr. Thos. Thurlow, architect, High-street, 
High Wycombe, 


No Date. — Morfa Nevin.—Hovses.—Erection 
of villa residences at Morfa Nevin, Carnarvon- 
shire, for Mr, John Jones. Specification, etc., 
of Mr. F. Howarth, Lic.R.I.B.A., architect and 
surveyor, Towyn and Barmouth. 


No Date. — Oldham.—Pump-nHovwssE, etc.—The 
Oldham Corporation invite tenders for the erec- 
tion of a pump-house and storage tank at Besom- 
hill. Applications to Mr. Arthur Andrew, Gas 
and Water Offices, Greaves-street, Oldham, 


&NGINEERING, IRON, ANv STEEL. 


SEPTEMBER 29, — Dundee. — Tramways.—The 
Dundee T.C. invite tenders for:—(1) The con- 
struction of tramways in Blackness-road; and 
(2) the suvply of 170 tons of steel tramway rails 
and of Manganese steel points and crossings and 
steel tie-bars. Specifications. etc., of Mr. James 
Thomson, City Engineer, 91, Commercial-street, 
Dundee. Deposit, £2 2s, 

SEPTEMBER 30.— Mountain Ash. — Fencinc.— 
The Mountain Ash U.D.C. invite tenders for the 
supply of _500 yds. of unclimbable wrought-iron 
fencing. Particulars on application to Mr. W. G 
Thomas, Surveyor, Town Hall. Mountain Ash. 

SEPTEMBER 30. — Rotherham. — Fencinc.—The 
Corporation invite tenders for the supply of 
about 170 yds. of ornamental unclimbable railing, 
to be fixed in Millgate. Particulars from Mr. 


Ernest . Martin, M.Inst.C.E Borough 
Engineer, Town Hall, Rotherham. 
OcroseR 4. — Brumby and Frodingham.— 


Warer Marys, etc.—The U.D.C, of Brumby invite 
tenders for providing, laying, and jointing water 
mains, valves, hydrants, «tc. Specifications on 
application to Mr. Joe Green, Engineer and Sur- 
veyor, Council Offices, New Frodingham. 


OcrosER 10.—Acomb_ and_ Poppleton.— 
AsPHALTING.—The West Riding Education Com- 
mittee invite whole tenders for asphalting play- 
grounds of Acomb Council School and Upper 
Poppleton Council _ School. Specifications on 
application to the Education Architect, County 
Hall, Wakefield. 


OcroseR 13.—Westbury-on-Severn.—HEATING,. 
—The Westbury-on-Severn B.G. invite tenders 
for heating the workhouse, supplying and fixing 
a Lancashire boiler, and building a new chimney, 
etc. Mr. Carter, Clerk, Castle House, 
Newnham-on-Severn. 

No Date. —Burslem.—Sreet Cuimney.—New 
steel chimney, suitable for a 30-ft. by 80-ft. 
Lancashire boiler. r. wndes, Clerk 
to the Guardians, Poor Law Offices, Burslem, 
Staffs 
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FURNITURE, PAINTING, MATERIALS, 
etc. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 


SEPTEMBER 29.—Caerphilly.—The U.D.C. invite 
tenders tor the supply of about 400 tons of 2-in. 
granite. Specifications of Mr. A. D. Harpur, 
Surveyor, Council Offices, Caerphilly. 

SEPTEMBER 30.—Dinas Mawddwy.—PAInTING, 
ETC.—Painting and repairs to Dinas Mawddwy 
C.M. Chapel Mr. R. W. Jones, Aberangell. 

OcToBER 2. — Manchester.—MarteriaLs.—The 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway invite tenders 
for the supply of the Company’s ordinary _re- 
quirements during the twelve months ending 
October 31 1914, including glass—plate and 
sheet; iron castings—water pipes; iron hinges; 
iron pins and chains, rings, etc.; iron sheets— 
galvanised; ironmongery; nails; oil; Silica 
bricks, etc., for steel works; tallow; timber, etc. 
Further particulars on application to Mr. 
Waring, Stores Department, Osborne-street, Man- 
chester. 

OctoreR 2. — Manchester. — Parintinc.—The 
Electricity Committee of the Manchester Cor- 
poration invite tenders for the , painting and 
whitewashing of their offices and stores at the 
Polygon, Ardwick. Specifications on application 
to Mr. F. E. Hughes, Secretary, Electricity De- 
partment, Town Hall, Manchester. 

OctoBeR 3. — Bishop’s Stortford. — Roap 
Matzr1aL.—The Bishop’s Stortford U.D.C, invite 
tenders for the supply of broken granite and 
granite chippings during the year ending 
September 30, 1914.. Mr. Robert 8S. Scott, 
eae ieee Council Offices, Bishop’s Stort- 
ord. 

OctoserR 4. — Burnley.—Timser.—The Burnley 
Corporation invite tenders for the supply of 
timber required in connection with the construc- 
tion of the Hurstwood Reservoir. near Burnley, 
for a period of six months. For particulars 
apyly to the Clerk of Works, Hurstwood Reser- 
voir, near Burnley. 

OctroseR 4.—Hebburn.—MateriALs.—The Heb- 
burn U.D.C. invite tenders .for the supply, of 
various articles during the twelve months ending 
on October 31, 1914, including picks, shovels, 
etc.; roadstone; earthenware drain pipes; granite 
and cement, etc. Mr, Thomas Stuart, Clerk, 2, 
Coquet-street, Hebburn-on-Tyne. 

OctroseR 4.—North Darley.—Roap MaTERIAL.— 
The North Darley U.D.C. invite tenders for the 
supply of about 1,000 tons of granite during the 
vear ending March 81, 1914. Mr. Ernest 
Lowe, Surveyor, Darley Dale, Matlock. 

OcTOBER 7. — Bedlingtonshire. — Roap 
MateriaL. — The D.C. invite tenders for the 
supply and delivery of about_5,000 tong of hand- 
broken road whinstone. Further _ particulars 
from Mr. J. E. Johnston, Surveyor, Bedlington. 
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* OcToBeR 7.—Brentford.—3ROKEN GRANITE.— 
The Brentford U.D.C. invite tenders for supply 
of 150 yds, of hand-pbroken blue Guernsey or 
other granite. 

OctoseR 7.—Sheerness.—Roap Marertat.—The 
Sheerness U.D.C. invite tenders for granite, etc. 
Mr, Vincent H. Stallon, Clerk of the Council, 
Sheerness. 


ROADS, SANITARY AND WATER 
WORKS. 


SEPTEMBER 29, — Longbenton. — Footways.— 
The Longbenton . invite tenders for 
cement footway construction at various streets 
at West Allotment. Particulars from Mr. 
Landell Nicholson, Engineer and Surveyor to 
the Council, 12, Grey-street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Deposit, £1 1s. 

SEPTEMBER 30. — Llandaff. — STREET WORKS. -: 
The Llandaff R.D.C. invite separate tenders for 
private street improvement works in (a) Tymawr- 
road (part .of) and fifteen lanes at Llandaff 
Station; (b) Summerfield-place, in the parish of 

hitchurch; and (c) Africa-gardens and New- 
foundland-road (part of), Gabalfa, in the parish 
of Llandaff, in accordance with plans and speci- 
fications, which may be seen, and bills of quanti- 
ties obtained, on application to the Surveyor, 
Mr. James Holden, A.M.Inst.C.E., Park House, 
20. Park-~lace, Cardiff. 

SEPTEMBER 30.—Taunton.—Batus.—Supply and 
fixing of three new baths at Workhouse. ro 
W. Dawe, Clerk, Taunton Union. 

SEPTEMBER 30. — Wallsend.—Sewer.—The Cor- 
poration invite tenders for the construction of an 
earthenware pipe sewer of 12 in. and 18 in. 
dimensions, with manholes complete. Plans, 
etc., of Mr. George Hollings, Borough Surveyor, 
Town Hall, Wallsend. 

OcToser 1. — Keighley. — Bow .inG-GREen.— 
Tenders invited for the construction of a bowling- 
green in Lund Park. Further particulars from 
the Borough Engineer. 

OctoBEeR 2, — Oldham. — Street Worxs.—The 
Surveyor’s Committee invite tenders for the 
draining and paving, etc., of various passages. 
Specifications. etc., at the Borough Surveyor’s 


ce. 

OcToseR 4.—Newport (Salop).—Sewers.—The 
Newport (Salop) U.D.C. invite tenders for laying 
about 1,200 yds, of 12-in., 9-in., and 6-in. glazed 
stoneware sewers, with manholes and lampholes, 
in Granville-avenue, Avenue-road South, Avenue- 


road. and Marsh-road. Newport (Salop). Speci- 
fications, etc., of the Engineer, Mr. P, Darroch, 
Council Offices, Newport (Salop). Deposit, 


1s. 

OctoseR 6.—Auckland.—Srreet Worxs.—The 
R.D.C. of Auckland invite tenders for the 
meking-up of certain private streets at Wheat- 
hottom, in the Township of Helmington Row. 
Specifications, etc.,. on application to Mr. 
Charles Heslop. Sanitary Surveyor, 9, Cradock- 
street, Bishop Auckland. 
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OcToBER 6. — Bushey.—Roaps.—T), 
shire C.C. invite tenders for works « i Hertford. 
channelling, and paving to the footpaths of ie 


main road between the Watford Uri, sae 

boundary and the county boundary of Heist 
shire and Middlesex. Specification. cic of the 
County Surveyor, Hatfield. Deposit, ¢9'9, “® 
* OcroBER 6, — Manchester. —Maix Drainacp 


Worx. > The Manchester Corporati “aaa 
: : ation invite 
tenders for construction of ‘main drainage w 
No. 8  & ry — work, 
OctoBEeR_7. — Bolton-upon-Dearne. __ 
Wonss.—_¥he Bolton-upon-Dearne U_D.¢. pei 
tenders for private street works, Priory-road. 


Bolton-upon-Dearne. Specifications ¢ 
Mr. J. W. Wilson, Surveyor Counc Og 
en Deposit £1 1s ’ 
CTOBER 7, — Chipping Norton. — Srw 
The Chipping Norton R.D.C. invite ween bi 
the construction of a small drainage scheme for 
- ae ig | ovoangga Specifications, ete. of 
r. Richar ooper, Laurist s h 
th -oveig ston House, Chari. 
OctoBER 8.— High Wycombe. — Sewer _ 
Corporation invite tenders for the icine Fo 
sewer in Queen’s-street. Specifications. ete. of 
Mr, T. J. Rushbrooke, Borough Surveyor,’ 77 
Easton-street, High Wycombe. ete ae 
OcToBeR 9. — Manchester. — Srwace F 
Bepvs.—The Guardians of the township of Sout 
Manchester invite tenders for the construction 
of sewage filter beds at their Cottage Homes 
Styal. Handforth, near Manchester. Mr, David 
8S. Bloomfield, Clerk, Guardians’ Offices, All 
Saints, Manchester. 


Huction Sales. 





%* SEPTEMBER 30.—Aldershot.—Mr. H. W, 
Smith will sell by auction, on the premises, the 
stock, plant, machinery, rolling and live stock. 
* OcToBER 1, — Battersea.—Messrs. Veryard 
& Yates will sell by auction, on the premises. 
the stock of a builder’s merchant. 

%* OcTOBER 7.—Dunmow.—Messrs. A. Savill & 
Son will cell by auction at the Saracen’s Head 
Hotel the freehold residential property and brick. 
field known ag Dunmow Park 

%* OcToBER 7. — Rochester. — Messrs, J. T. 
Skelding & Co. will sell by auction, on _ the 
premises, the wood-working machinery and re- 
maining stock and plant of a builder and con- 
tractor. 

* OcToBER 8.—W. Smithfield.—Messrs. E. Fox 
& Bousfield will sell by auction at the Mart the 
freehold building site, Nos. 24-25, Cloth Fair. 
* OctToBER 14. — Fulham. — Messrs. Fuller, 
Horsey, Sons, & Cassell will sell by auction. on 
the premises, the plant, machinery, and materials 
of a contractor. 


(Those with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this issue. ] 


THE CENTRAL SCHOOL OF 


ARTS AND CRAFTS: 


ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF STUDENTS’ 
WORK. 


Accorptna to the prospectus issued by the 
authorities, the School exists ‘to provide in- 
struction in those branches of design and 
manipulation which bear on the more artistic 
trades. It is intended to supplement 
rather than supersede apprenticeship by afford- 
ing to students engaged in London art industries 
fuller opportunities for design and practice in 
various branches of their craft than can usually 
be obtained in the ordinary routine of a work- 
shop.” That it is highly successful in its object 
the following incident goes far to prove. A 
few years ago even the better-class bookbinding 
firms went so far as to put obstacles in the way 
of their apprentices attending the classes, or, if 
not in all cases actively hostile to the School, 
they looked upon it with contempt. Two boys, 
however, with more brains and energy than are 
common, by means of the more generous 
scholarships then granted by the London 
County Council, succeeded in acquiring a 
thorough training in artistic book production, 
and had the courage to set up business on their 
own account. At the present time, we are 
informed, their enterprise attracts the cream of 
the orders available in London, and the attitude 
of the old-established firms has completely 
changed. At the same time, it is worth pointing 
out that the financial help given by the Council 
to promising students is much less than it was, 
and it is now not possible for a young man to 
support himself if he gives more than spare time 
to the School. The changed attitude of the 
Council seems to us a great mistake and one 
likely seriously to impair the usefulness of the 
movement. ‘i 
The present exhibition of students’ work, if 





not specially striking, contains plenty of very 
sound work. The craftsmanship especially in, 
the Cabinet-making Section, is reallv astonish- 
ingly good. There are evidently still plenty of 
people to whom good work is a joy for its own 
sake. ‘‘ Much too good for the trade,” was the 
verdict of an experienced workman as he 
examined an inlaid cabinet on which a student 
has already spent two years and has not yet 
completed. But what the workman did not 
see, and what most of the students apparently 
fail to realise, is that unless the design is really 
good craftsmanship is wasted. Weakness in 
designing is common to nearly all the depart- 
ments in the exhibition. The wall-papers and 
textile designs especially lack originalitv. The 
designs for furniture are vulgar, and could 
nearly all be duplicated in the Tottenham Court- 
road. The remainder are copies with a minimum 
of deviation from museum examples. The 
metal-work and book production seem to us the 
two strongest groups from the point of view of 
design. Some of the drinking vessels in metal 
are of admirable proportion, and consequently 
graceful to a degree not common in modern 
work. There is a simplicity and absence of 
over-ornamentation in the best examples that 
is encouraging. The majority of the book- 
binding examples are of the type called by the 
shopkeepers “ books in superior bindings.” Of 
course, we should all like to have our books 
bound in leather, with a little—not too much— 
gold tooling. And some of the specimens are 
just what is wanted, though among the younger 
students there is a tendency to cover the whole 
surface with intricate patterns. Possibly a 
spirit of economy tempts them to get as much 
practice as possible out of each piece of leather. 
But, since most of us have to be content with 
something cheaper, it is surely a pity that more 
attention is not paid to making satisfactory cloth 
bindings. 
of cloth-bound books in the exhibition, but we 





There are, it is true, a few specimens | 


should like to see more and more interesting 
ones. 

The Architectural Section is very small. The 
drawings shown have at least the merit of being 
thoroughly constructional and not erring on the 
side of prettiness or finish. Indeed there seems 
to be a spirit of defiant contempt for the 
elegancies of architectural drawing. Mr. Mel- 
ville’s designs for a chapel are interesting. 
They show originality both as to conception of 
the general idea and in the details. A little 
more experience should enable this student to 
produce really useful work. Of the remaining 
designs the best is one for a large store, but the 
drawings are unfinished, and possibly do not 
do justice to their author’s ideas. 

The work of the students in drawing and 
painting from life struck us as quite the weakest 
spot in the whole exhibition. Presumably the 
purpose of the life classes is to enable students 
to use the human figu:e as a decorative element 
in their various crafts and as a preparation for 
modelling it. If this is granted there can be 
absolutely no excuse for allowing pupils to 
fritter away their time in acquiring cleverness of 
execution, pretty tricks with the pencil or chalk, 
and all the other paraphernalia of “fancy 
drawing, while the really important things like 
proportion, balance, and unity are left undone. 
Sculptors’ drawings are what is wanted in 4 


class of this sort, working drawings ¢iving on 
in themselves. Hence the custom, —_ 
among all art students, and seen here as We i 

rer 0 


of drawing them quite separate in 4 CO 


absolute accuracy and precision the — 
forms of the figure, so that a model could * 
constructed from them alone. And we wou : 
point out that the extremities are as “en 
parts of the figure as any others, and show 
always be drawn in their proper position, 
because the difficulty of drawinz them lies 
: rigure than 


more in making them belong to th 
(Continued on page 330.) 
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Telegrams : 








Specify and use only brands which have 
passed the test of time. 


Leading Cement Brands 


British Portland Cement 
Manufacturers, Limited, 


4, LLOYDS AVENUE, 


“Britporcem, Fen, London.” 


































LONDON, E.C. 


Telephone : 
6404 Avenue (Private Exchange). 


























AT LESS COST 


If you wish to obtain the effect 
of Rubber Tiling at a quarter 
of the cost you must specify 
“Rublino” Tiles. They are 
noiseless, sanitary, and never 
——require to be renewed._—— 


“RUBLINO” TILES 
THE MODERN FLOORING 


entirely supersede costly carpets, 
linoleum, and all other floor-coverings. 
Send for the Catalogue, showing 
various designs in their actual colours. 
Architects, Builders, and Contractors 
will tind it both useful and interesting. 


byes 


_ ————=——=- 








JAMES T. GOUDIE & CO., 


Branch of the Leyland and Birmingham Rubber Co., Ltd., 


Sole Makers of “Rublino” Tiles, 
49, QUEEN STREET, GLASGOW. 











Sud 
THOMAS TILLING 


LIMITED 


Motor Engineers, Haulage 


& Government Contractors 
Chief Office :— 
WINCHESTER HOUSE, PECKHAM, S.E. 


Telephone: Hop 1209 


Are prepared to give quotations for 


1 ton PETROL VEHICLES 
2 ton PETROL VEHICLES 
4 ton PETROL VEHICLES 


5 ton STEAM VEHICLES 


with or without 


3 ton TRAILER ATTACHED 


for any period. 
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“NORTH BRITISH” 


RUBBER TILING 


is unequalled as a floor covering for Public Buildings, Offices, Entrance Halls, Churches, Libraries, Bathrooms, 
etc.; in fact, any place where quietness is desired. 

It has many advantages over Mosaic, ordinary Tiling, or any other Floor Covering, being hygienic, clean- 
looking, and practically everlasting, requiring no further attention when once laid. 

For Durability there is no floor covering to equal it, for proof of which we would mention that there are 
several instances where our Rubber Tiling has been laid for many years and is still in use, yet shows no signs 
of wear or deterioration. 














WE have a longer THE FIRST 
experience than COST IS THE 
any other firm in ONLY COST, 


the trade, having 
been — established 
as far back as 


1854, and are 
to-day the largest 


and the price is 


really not high. 





Let us send you 
illustrations and 


indiarubber manu- quote you prices. 





TT) 
i 


rt 


facturers in the 


British Empire. Estimates Free. 
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THE NORTH BRITISH RUBBER CO., Ltd., Castle Mills, EDINBURGH. 


(R873) 


























A Recent Ideal Boiler Installation. 


Ideal Boilers are equally well 
adapted for large and small buildings 
—they are made in a great variety 
of sizes—in battery form for large 
buildings, they offer very important 
advantages in fuel and _ labour 


economy. 


Catalogues and full particulars 
free on request. 








LIMITED. 


NATIONAL RADIATOR (OMPANY 439 & 441, Oxford Street, London, W. 


WORKS: Agents Lege gy & CO., Ltd., Miller Street Works, MANCHESTER: LASGOW. 
HULL, Yorks. carrying Stocks WILLIAM MACLEOD & CO., 60, 62, & 64, Robertson street, 
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ESTATES AND SITES NOTES. 


Strand Site. 


As we predicted some weeks ago, there now 
ems little chance: of Earl Grey’s scheme for 
housing the Dominion Governments ever being 
realised. British Columbia has definitely 
decided to build in Regent-strect ; Ontario, the 
largest of the Canadian provinces, has found a 
home in the Strand; South Africa has renewed 
the lease of its present premises for a long 
period ; and Canada is said to be negotiating for 
asiteat Westminster, and most of her counsellors 
consider that position will be more convenient 
for them. ‘The option granted by the London 
County Council upon the site for the nominal 
rent of £3,000 per annum continues, but may 
be terminated, although Earl Grey, in a tele- 
gram last week, declares his intention of per- 
severing in the original scheme and knows 
nothing of Canada’s change of intention. 
The destination, therefore, of this paragon 
of sites is still very doubtful. No ordinary 
business Corporation could afford to pay the 
enormous ground rent—the history of the 
(Gaiety Restaurant shows that. They can 
do much better for themselves elsewhere; a 
little inquiry soon reveals that. Failing them, 
the only hope is for some community of nations 
orcommerce, backed by world interests, to take 
it. The enormous growth of our Civil Service 
might possibly some day make it necessary for 
the Government to build another block close to 
Somerset House, in which case this site would 
sem to have been made for the purpose. 
Before that is done, however, one would prefer 
to see the absorption of the Strand shops into 
Somerset House upon a scheme something like 
that recently put forward by Messrs. Richardson 
& Gill. 

Kingsway Betterment. 


Referring to our note some weeks ago as to 
the betterment charges on Kingsway property, 
fifteen of the owners concerned have called upon 
the Council either to buy their properties at the 
orginal valuations or to abandon the charge. 


The outcome of this has been that the charges on 
the Holborn Restaurant, the Victoria Club, the 
Wellington public-house, and a small licensed 
house in Parker-street have been abandoned, 
but the four houses, Nos. 3, 5, 7, and 9, 
Southampton-row, belonging to the Duke of 
Bedford, have been taken over at the valuation 
of £4,708. The result, looked at from a public 
point of view, cannot be said to be at all satis- 
factory, and we think the clause in the Act 
enabling owners to call upon the Council to 
purchase has contributed to defeat the object 
of the Bill. 

Obviously the Council could not contemplate 
the purchase of a property like the Holborn 
Restaurant with its valuable goodwill, which 
largely depends upon the continuance of 
present management, and yet because that is 
not possible the restaurant is able to escape 
charge altogether, although there can be no 
doubt whatever that the property is materiallv 
increased in value. The principle involved 
cannot be said to be definitely established, 
although in the Development and Road Im- 
provement Act, 1909, arbitrators, in determin- 
ing the amount of compensation under any 
order for compulsory purchase, are instructed to 
take into account the extent to which the 
remaining land belonging to the same proprietor 
may be benefited by the proposed work and 
the increased value deducted from the com- 
pensation. Nothing has happened to alter the 
dictum of the House of Lords Committee in 
1894, which said that the principle is not in 
itself unjust and that all persons benefited 


by an improvement effected by local 
authorities can equitably be required to 
contribute. 


There are three main causes of failure :—(1) 
The restriction of the area by Parliament ; (2) 
the short period within which the claim had to 
be made, namely, three years; and (3) the 
clause before mentioned enabling owners 
to checkmate the Council by demanding 
purchase. 


Building Laws and Site Values. 


An important series of articles appear in the 
Estates Gazette dealing with the effect of our 
building laws upon the value of building sites 
and estates. This is a matter to which too 
little attention appears to us to be given, as all 
rule-of-thumb methods by comparison or other- 
wise entirely fail according to the earning power 
of the land as laid down by the Building 
Act and other conditions. The subject is 
treated very skilfully, and the articles are 
worth close perusal. 


—_ =f 


ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE. 


The site of all Adelaide-place, at the northern 
foot of London Bridge, and Adelaide Buildings, 
together with London Bridge Wharf, is about 
to be let by auction, for rebuilding purposes, 
by order of the Bridge House Committee of the 
City Corporation. When William Mountague, 
the City Architect, laid out the approaches to 
the present London Bridge, Sir Robert Smirke, 
R.A., made the designs for all the facades in 
Adelaide-place, King William-street, and Wel- 
lington-street—the Fishmongers’ Hall excepted, 
of which Henry Roberts was the architect (1830). 
Mountague laid out King William-street in 
1824-1830, when the ten houses at the west end 
(south side) of Lombard-street, with Little 
Lombard-street and Dove-court, were pulled 
down, and Smirke rebuilt Nos. 1 to 6, which 
since have again been reconstructed. 


HOUSING SCHEME FOR LOW WALKER. 


The winning design for the Newcastle Cor- 
poration’s housing scheme was that of Messrs. 
E. Cratney and S. Kaye, architects. Their 
design shows the lay-out of 80 acres of ground 
on garden-city lines, consideration being also 
given to the future development of adjoining 
land. It is proposed to erect about 1,190 
houses in blocks of two, three, four, five, and 
vix. 
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Messrs. DENSHAM & LAMBERT, 


W.; 


NORTHWOOD and KINGSWOOD, 


SAVILE ROW, 








Will publish each week a short Register of City and West End Building Sites, of which they make a 
Speciality, having dealt with Town Sites to the value of £700,000 last year. 








City and West End Building Sites to be Let, 
WITH FINANCES: 


PICCADILLY.— Area 6,500 ft. Ground rent 12/- a foot. 


Prominent position. 


CONDUIT STREET. ~Area 3,000 ft. 


a foot. 


STOCK EXCHANGE (close to).—Small site. _Low ground 


rent, 


SAVILE ROW (best position).—Freehold. Area 4,000 ft. 


Price, £20,000. 


FINSBURY CIRCUS. — Area 20,000 ft. 


Opportunity. 


COUNTRY ESTATES. 





and bracing. 


Ground rent 5/- 


station. 


Exceptional 





WALTON HEATH, Surrey. 


Almost adjoining famous Golf Links. 
Choice woodland Sites for Sale or to be 
Let on Building Lease. 


High, healthy, 


ELSTREE, Middlesex. 


Only 11 miles from London, adjoining main line 
**Deacon’s Hill Estate.” 
Gentlemen’s Residences. 


Choice Sites for 


NORTHWOOD, Middlesex. 


The fastest train service out of London. 
Sites for Sale or Houses Built to Purchaser’s or 
Tenant’s requirements. 


Building 





Architects and Builders are asked to communicate 
with Densham & Lambert, who can arrange finances and 
mortgages on approved schemes. 





- 
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London Offices : 26 ; SAVILE ROW, W. 


TeLecRAMs: ‘“ DENSHAMINE, LONDON.” 
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(Continued from page 328.) 


the paper should be firmly discouraged by the 
teachers. 

The sections devoted to Lithography, Etching, 
Book Illustration, and the like, seem to be taken 
advantage of mainly by practising artists whose 
work in other media is familiar enough at the 
Academy and elsewhere, and seems to us a little 
out of place in an exhibition of this kind. We 
shall, therefore, say nothing more about it than 
that it is exactly what might be expected from 
a previous knowledge of the various men’s 
exhibited work. There is, however, one exhibit 
among the book illustrations which, we under- 
stand, is the work of a student trained through- 
out at the School, and which is certainly worthy 
of notice. We refer to the drawings for a 
child’s book by Miss R. A. Marshall. They 
show a real sense of design, and a true feeling 
for what a child looks for in a picture. The 
figures in them are real people evidently drawn 
from life, not the common stock types used by 
ninety-nine illustrators out of every hundred. 
If Miss Marshall can prevent herself growing 
clever and facile she should have a future before 
her. But we noticed a ‘ decorative” com- 
position signed by her which makes us fear 
she is slipping into the vulgar modern vice of 
straining after originality. 


— + ~<—-e ———— 


AIR-GAS : 


COX’S PATENTED PRODUCER 
PLANTS.* 


THE plant is the result of many years of 
careful study and successful application. 

Three types of machines are manufactured :— 

(a) Small weight machines for small private 
installations. 

(b) Self-contained plants driven by hot-air 
engine for larger installations. 

(c) Power-driven plants to be driven by 
stationary internal combustion engines, steam- 
engines, or off shafting. 

There are many types of small weight-driven 
machines on the market, but the new gas 
machine which is now being offered for sale has 
been experimented with for several years before 
being offered to the public. 

The unique features of this machine are :— 

That it is the only weight-driven machine 
effectively evaporating ordinary motor spirit of 
*720 density, thus showing an enormous saving 
over competing systems cither using the highly- 
refined and costly ‘680 petrol, or when attempt- 
ing to use motor spirit, wasting from 20 per cent. 
to 40 per cent.—a very important factor, as the 
cost of maintenance is constantly recurring. 

The machine has absolutely no adjustments 
whatsoever, consequently it is completely fool- 
proof, and the company claim, therefore, that 
it ““can be handled by a housemaid.” Provid- 
ing the weights are wound up—an operation 





which is so easy that a maidsc -vant can under- 
take it—the lights are always available night 
and day, and whether the loa 1 be increased or 


*The above statements, made y the Machine Gas 
Company, have been looked into vy us and appear to 
be substantiated in all particulars. -Ep. 
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decreased the lights are always equally brilliant 
and steady, no flickering being perceptible. 
Like all other Cox machines, this plant 
produces a weak mixture, consisting of, approxi- 
mately, 984 per cent. air and 1} per cent. petrol 
vapour. This mixture is non-explosive, and 


























will blow out a match if it escapes. The 
oxygen being drawn in through the gas-pipes, 
sealed burners are used, which consequently do 
not vitiate the atmosphere. 

The petrol tank is quite separate from the 
machine, and can be placed outside the building, 
if desired. 

There are thousands of country houses in 
Great Britain lighted by oil lamps, where a 
light superior to electricity at about half the 
cost of oil lamps could be obtained for a very 
small outlay by installing this little plant, 
which takes care of itself and requires absolutely 
no looking after. 

As regards larger models, power and engine 
driven, these are constructed to evaporate 
either a lower-grade petrol known as Shell II., 
‘745 density, or where conditions are suitable, 
even the lowest grade known as ‘“ Crown” 
spirit, ‘760 density. No other air-gas machine 
on the market has successfully evaporated these 
cheap petrols. 

The company is in a position, for large in- 
stallations, such as public institutions, factories, 
etc., to arrange for fixed contracts for spirit 
suitable for its machines to be supplied as 
and when required at special prices up to 
December 31, 1914. In proof of the company’s 
claims to evaporate these cheap spirits success- 
fully, we refer the reader to extract of Report 
from Mr. James E. Mills, C.E., of the G. & B. 
Manufacturing Company, subsidiary of the Stan- 
dard Oil Company, who was despatched by a 
powerful New York syndicate early last year to 
exhaustively investigate the company’s system, 
as a result of which the Report was made. Mr. 
Mills, after having had fifteen years’ experience 
in air-gas in the United States, concludes his 
Report with the words :—‘* The machine has a 
field of usefulness, which, as far as I know, is 
unique, and which, from my practical experi- 
ence, satisfies me is not within the capacity of 
any other existing machine.” 

Moreover the company has been peculiarly 
successful in installing public, Government, and 
large institutions. The installation at Fort 
George of 1,200 lights, covering about 10 miles 
of piping, is the largest air-gas instailation 
extant. 

At Romford Union there are 700 lights, and 
the cooking of 180 lb. of meat is carried on 
several times a week by Cox’s air-gas. This 
installation is the only one of its size in England, 
and, in fact, is unique in that it is running on 
the cheapest low grade -760 “ Crown” petrol. 
It has been put in, displacing Romford Town 
Gas, at 3s. per 1,000 cubic feet, and the 
following figures are instructive :— 

The gas bill at Romford Union for midsummer 
quarter, 1912, amounted to £59 12s. 5d., whereas 
for the midsummer quarter, 1913, with Cox’s 
air-gas, it worked out at £27 I4s. . 

The number of large installations already put 
in of Cox’s air-gas is quite unique in that, 
although there have been a number of small 
plants on the market for lighting small country 
houses up to thirty or forty lights, and using 
the very costly ‘680 petrol, it is quite a different 
proposition to disconnect the company’s ¢as- 
meters in public institutions using hundreds of 
lights, and show an official saving of 50 per cent. 
per annum, so that it may be said that Cox’s 
air-gas has proved the possibilities of air-gas, 
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which is one of the coming factors in th 
lighting world, being cheaper than any othe 
illuminant extant. lead 
It should be particularly noted t} 
gas, unlike coal-gas, does not 
decorations, thus effecting a 
substantial saving. 
The company retains a staff of qualified 
experts, who are ready to survey at a moment's 
notice, and to give exact figuris of the Savi : 
that could be effected over the existe 
illuminant and of the cost of an installation, . 


hat Cox’s air. 
deteriorate the 
further very 


<> 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


NOTE.—-All communications with res j 
and artistic matters should be addremed te 
EDITOR” (and not to any person by name); th 
relating to advertisements and other exclusively 
business matters should le addressed to THE 
geo LTD., and not to the Editor. 

communications must be authenti 
name and address of the sender, whether for pala 
tion or not. No notice can be taken of anonymous 
“Se ae tit t 

e responsibility of signed articles, le 
papers read at meetings rests, of ona os 
=. — . 

e cannot undertake to return rejected i- 
cations; and the Editor cannot ey responsible for 
drawings, photographs, manuscripts, or other docu: 
ments, or for models or samples. sent to or left at this 
office, unless he has specially asked for them, 

All drawings sent to or left at this office for con. 
sideration should bear the owner’s name and address 
on either the face or back of the drawing. Delay and 
inconvenience may result from inattention to this, 

Any conuission to a contributor to write an article 
or to execute or lend a drawing for publication, is given 
subject to the approval of the article or drawing, when 
received, by the Editor, who retains the right to reject 
it if unsatisfactory. The receipt by the author of a 
proof of an article in type does not necessarily imply its 
accey tance, 

N.b.—Ilustrations of the First Premiated Design in 
any important architectural competition will always be 
accerted for publication by the Editor, whether they 
have been formally asked for or not. 


———_e-@e—.-— 


PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 








*,* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the highest 
or lowest. Quality and quantity obviously affect prices 
—a fact which should be remembered by those who 
make use of this information. 


BRICKS, «ce. 
Per 1000 Alongside, in River. : s. d 


BOB SUOCKB \.-60000:6 s000.<0% SOurnonoecobocere ; 16 0 
Picked Stocks for Facings...........cseeeee 210 0 
Per 1000, Delivered at Railway Depot. 
£ 4. 4. Sad 
Wlettons. 6... 114 O  BestBluePressca 
Best Fareham Staffordsnire, 315 0 
Lo” Do. Builnose .. 4 0 0 
BestRedPressed Best Stourbridge 


Ruabon Facing 5 0 0 Fire Bricks .. 4 0 0 


GLAZED BRICKS— 


Best White, Double Headers 14 17 6 
Ivory,andSalt One Side and 
GlzdStr'tch'rs 12 7 6 two Ends .. 1817 6 

Headers ....% 1117 6 Two Sides and 

Quoins, Bullnose one End .... 1917 8 
and 4} in. Splays and 
1 Raa 1517 6 Squints .... 17 7 6 


D’ble Str’tch’rs 17 17 6 
Second Quality £1 10s. per 1000 less than best. 


Thames and PitSand .... 

Thames Ballast .......... ” 

Best Portland Cement .... 36 0 per ton, ” 

Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 19 0 ” ” 
Note—The cement or lime is exclusive of the 

ordinary charge for sacks. 
Grey Stone Lime .......... 148. 0d. per yard cence’ 
Stourbridge Fireclay in sacks 27s. Od. per ton at rly. dpt. 


s. d. 
7 O per yard, delivered. 
5 9 ” 


STONE. 


Per Ft. Cube. 
Bata StToSE—Delivered on road waggons, & 4 

Paddington Depot ........ . 

Do. do. Delivered on road waggons, Nine Elms : i 

Depot ae 

PORTLAND STONE (20 ft. average)— 

Brown Whitbed, Delivered on road waggons, 
Paddington Depot, Nine Elms Depot, OF | 4 
Pimlico Whartl  ....ccsccccccccsesesece*” 2 

White Basebed, Delivered on road waggons, 
Paddington Depot, Nine Elms Depot, OF 6} 


eooccevceeer?® 


ecoveeece 
eoecercecseseeseesseee® 


Pimlico Wharf ......-0-+-+: seeeeeens . 8 
Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway Depot. - 
s. d. ee 
Ancaster in blocks. 110 Closeburn Red i 
Beer in blocks .... 1 6 Freestone ae 2 
Greenshill in blocks 110 Red Mans? 24 
Darley Dale in Freestone «+++: 
DIGEEN ..ctacn. © & Talacre & GwespyTt es 
Red Corsehill in Stone ....--+++ 
DIOCKS  66cc cece 


York StosE—-Robin Hood Quality. 


Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway Depst. & io 
random blocks ...-++-++::: pers teeta 
— Ft. Super., Delivered at Railway Dep t. 
6 in. sawn two sides landings to sizes (UH 2 8 
40 ft. super.) ...-eeeeeeee canewrewenese es 3 6 
6 in. rubbed two sides ditto, ditto ....-+-+:*"" 0 14 
3 in. sawn two sides slabs (random — - 6 8 
2 in. to 2} in. sawn one side slabs (random si7e"' 4g 


1} in. to 2 in. ditto, ditto....---.+s67°" 


SEPTE! 


N 
i 


{JARD YORE — 
3 Per Ft. Cul 
gcappled random 
Per Ft. Supe 

sin. sawn two sid 
auper.) ss+°* - 

6 merabbed two | 
3 in, sawn two Si 
9 in, self-faced ra 


Per 10¢ 


In. In. 

90 x 10 best blue 
Bangor .--+- 

90 x 12ditto . . 

90 x 10 Ist q’lity 


6 x Sditto .. 
22 x 10 best blue 

Portmadoc .. 
16 x 8ditto .. 


Jain red ro 
to 1000) 
Hip and Val 
(per doz.) 

Best Broseley ( 


eoeeeee: 


(1) eteroee! 
®& Hip and Val 
pm (per doz.) 
Best Ruabon I 

brown, or brin 

(Edw’ds)(pr10 
Do, Ornamental 


Valley(per « 


BUILDIS 

Deals . best 3 in 
4in, by 9 it 
Deals * best 3 in 
Battens: best 2 
and 8 in., ar 

and 8 in. .. 


Deals : seconds 
Battens : secon¢ 
2iv, by 4 in, a 
Qin, by 44 in 
| 
Foreign Sawn 
lin. and 1} i 


fir timber: | 
Danzig or ] 
specificatio: 
Seconds ... 
Small timber 
Small timber 
Swedish balk 
Pitch-pine — tir 
average) ... 
JOINERS’ 
White Sea : firs 
3 in. by 11 

3 in, by 9 
= 23 


ee 
Second yellc 
by 11 in 


Battens, 2 
by 7 in, 
Third yellow 
ll in, 3 
Battens, 2 

by 7 in.. 
Petersburg . fir 


White Sea anc 
First: white 
— lia, 
First white 
Qin... 
Battens 
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STONE (Continued), 


rp YORKE— 
= Per Ft. Cube, 
gcappled random blocks 
per Ft. Super., 
* sawn two sides 


Delivered at Railway Depot. 
‘landing to sizes ‘under 40 ft. 


Seance aweaee 2 
auper By isnsccosecsnemeczer® : 
sides GittO....cccacccccccees 
4 rebbod tre slabs (random sizes) ...... 1 
2 in, self-faced random OUD. occ0t ccc cwocdseue 0 
SLATES. 

Per 1000 of 1200 at Railway Depot. 

In, In ss. d, In. In. £ 8. 
ere 20x 10 best 

20 —" blue 6 Eureka = 7 
oditto.. 13 17 6 ading green.. 

: x alti 20 x 12ditto.. 18 7 
a * gaan 0 18 x 10ditto.. 18 5 
oditto.. 1315 0 16x 8ditto .. 1 

2 x ditto a Ne 0 20x10 per- 
9 x 10 best blue manent green 11 12 
ene . 212 6 18x 10ditto.. 9 12 
16 x 8ditto .. 612 6 16x 8ditto .. 612 
TILES. 
At hy aed Depot. 
s. d. 8. 
ed roof- Best ‘‘ Hartshill”’ 
gt 1000) . 42 0 brand, plain sand- 
Hip and Valley faced (per 1000). 45 
(per doz.) . 7 Do. i (per ‘on 
ES O01) COCR en RA 
. _— . 5 hes «ooo @ was ene ‘i 
tal (per Decusseeees 
bora “ we si 6 = as -: : 
d Valley alley (per doz 
a 9 doz.) .. 4 0 Staffords. (Hanley) 
Best Ruabon red, Reds or Brindled 
brown, or brindle (per 1000) ...... 42 
(Edw’ds)(pr1000) 57 6 Hand-made sand- 
Do, Ornamental(per faced (per1000) 45 
(7) REA 60 0 Hip (per doz.). 4 
Bip (per doz.). 4 0 Valley(per doz) 3 
Valley(per doz) 3 0 


Delivered at Railway Depot, . ry 


onog 


A2LAAi COQH 


aon 2 oS 


aco O@ 


wooD. 
BUILDING WOOD, At per standard, 
Deals. best 3in. by llin,and £ s, d. & a d. 
din, by 9 in, and 1lin... 15 0 O 1610 0 
Deals: best 3 in. by 9 in.. «16 € O 16 0 0 
Battens : best. =) Ls hy v > 
aoe. and 3 in. by 7 in. 
a uae ae aeserss 1210 0 .. 2810 8 
tes "ar by 6 and 3 
— vied neeonees 010 O less than 
. : = : m 
Deals: seconds .....eeeeeee 1 0 ess than bes 
Battens: seconds .......e++ 010 0 i ee 
2iv, by 4in,and2in. by6in, 11 10 0 1210 0 
Qin, by 44 in. and 2 in, by 
Giese cunecncs neue <e 10 10 0 1110 0 
Foreign Sawn boards— 
lin. and 1} in, by 7 in..... 010 0 more than 
battens. 
Dei ccccsacawavecuncnale 100 
fir timber: best middling At per load of 50 ft. 
Danzig or Memel (average 
SPOCICATION) cc cccccece 5 0 0 6 5 0 
cs CREP e ee 410 0 56 0 0 
Small timber (8 in. to10in.) 317 6 i100 
Small timber (6 in. to 8in.) 3 5 O 310 0 
Swedish balks.........00. 212 6 3 0 0 
Pitch-pine timber (30 ft 
RUEREOD wiisisicicsicec-ncwees eoce .. FG 
JOINERS’ Woop. At per standard. 
White Sea: first yellow deals, 
S| 25 7 | ah 26 0 0 27 0 0 
Beis BV ON: 6. 6iscseis sie 24 0 0 25 0 0 
— 2} in.and 3in. by 
merdioletensceclaveaneeied 18 10 0 19 10 O 
Second. yellow deals, 3 in. 
Devie 5... or ye eesnne 2110 O 22 10 : 
9in. 20 0 O 21 0 
Battens "ap in. ~~ 3 in. 
seine aloe ereeee 15 0 0 16 0 0 
Third 5 yellow deals, 3 in. by 
ll in, and 9 in. .... 16 0 O 17 0 0 
Battens, 24 in. and 3 in. 
1 RES 14 0 0 15 0 0 
Peterburg. first — deals, 
Si by 10 in...... ss. 23 0 O 24 0 0 
Do, in, by 9 in. aaa 20 0 0 21 0 0 
a 15 0 0 16 0 0 
— eg deals, 3 in. by 
Seneaaue a er eaiee 1710 0 18 10 0 
De 3 DY SIN. coccncs 2s “a : a i. : 
Third yellow deals, 3 in, by 
Do se katt 1400 .. 15 00 
Do. sin, by 3 Re cineleaee 3:10 0 .. ie O 
DAMIR hs aN 10 0 .. Bie 6 
White Sea and Petersburg— 
a oa deals, 3 in, by 
1 eal NI 6 
First. white deals, 3 in. by nie nsliedan 
too md or Sre wie: aie grate eee 1410 0 1510 0 
Second os es ‘“ 13 0 0 13 10 0O 
I, folsisict orz.vevchaeenys 4 
ee white deals, 3 in, by = elimi 
aeuresniuauanene 13 0 14 0 0 
Pite Battets sieisieisie/ Nereis elas 12 0 0 1210 0 
eh-pine: deals 33.0 oo 2) 25 0 0 2610 0 
jider 2 in. thick extra:::: “0 10 0 100 
reat Oregon Pine, 
Pi a he 310 0 26 0 0 
po Pine — First, paceund 
Oddmenis 2000000070517 EE Beg 
Seconds, regular sizes. '*” 36 he 
Oddments scsdhiantapadenisé: : a 0 pe 
auri — Planks per ft. , . * 
Dania and Stettin mis: F&O. Oe 
imal” Der ft. cube......, : - o.. : 3 2 
rrr re - 3 
satcot Sak Logs, pitt. cuba 076 :. 090 
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WOOD (Con tin uec), 
JoinEns’ Woop (Continued)— 


Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. £ s. d. £s.d. 
Supers AW INCH 2.55. eqs Ge @i10%.. @ FG 
? in. do. 6 Seee® GO @ °S se6 O53. 
Dry Mahogany—Honduras, 
Tabasco, per ft. super, as 
MOT. cncnecawedcus ses O46. .3/ -Or 29 
Selected, Figury, per ft. 
super. a8 inch ........0. -) ¢€. «<at.O@ 26 
Cuba Mahogany .......... 01 4 e £¢@ 
upwards. 
Dry Walnut, American, per ft. 
super, as inch .......... 0@6@H . @ 1 3 
French, “‘ Italian,” Walnut .. 0 010 .. O11 4 
Teak, per load (Rangoon or 
MOUND) vc cccccccece 2010 0 .. 26 0 0 
DOs GO GGVED ¢ccesccss 2.0 0 .. BAG 6 
American Whitewood planks, 
OR fee CUNO st nccaccens @6 6. @ € ¢ 
Prepared Flooring, etc.— Per square, 
1 in. by 7 in. yellow, planed 
SURO cacicenees csc 014 6 .. #O18 0 
1 in. by 7 in. yellow, planed 
and matched .......... 014 9 018 0 
1} in. by 7 in. yellow, planed 
and matched .......... 017 6 13 0 
1 in. by 7 in, white, planed 
SUOMI edu cccdecs cas 014 0 016 0 
1 in. by 7 in. white, planed 
and matched .......... 014 3 016 6 
1} in. by 7 in. white, planed 
and matched .......... He &. sce 
? in. by 7 in. yellow, 
matched and beaded or 
V-jointed boards........ 012 6 015 0 
lin. by 7in. ,, a 015 0 018 6 
iz by 7 in. white . es 0 12 : «« @36 6 
1 in, by 7 in. 014 016 6 


6 in. at 6d. to ‘Od. per square less ae ‘Tin, 
JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 


In London or delivered 


Railway Vans, | ow ton. 


Rolled Steel Joists, ordinary £ s. d. 
sections 9 
Compound Girders, ordinary 
GOCE cccdacoecccenees 
Steel Compound Stanchions.. 
Angles, Tees, and Channels, 
ordinary sections.......... 
Bite PIGOP cc cccceecccces 
Cast Iron Columns & Stan- 
chions, including ordinary 
POUEIDN cccduckecacdeees 8 10 


10 


12 
13 


12 
12 


ee eee seesseeeee 


— 

bo 
eo cece 
oo co 
ec ecco oF 


o 
. 

o 
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METALS, 
Per ry in London. 
£ d. £& s. 
<- 2G 


.. 915 
1) 915 


IRoN— 
Common Bars 
Staffordshire Crown Bars, 

good merchant quality .. 6 
Staffordshire ‘“‘Marked Bars’ 11 
Mild Steel Bars 
ai Iron, basis price .... 

» Galvanised.... 17 10 
” * And upwards, according to size and; gauge. ) 

Sheet Iron Black— 

Ordinary sizes to 20g. .... 

24@,. 22+ 358-9 

Ste «ccc bee Oe . 

Sheet Tron, Galvanised, _ ordinary quality— 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 2 tt. 

oS Hi tO RS cc cccces 510 0 
Ordinary sizes to 22 g. and 

GE Ge si ccicdsccceucecens be 0 0 
Ordinary sizes to 26g. .... Cae. 

Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, bass a 
Ordinary sizes to 20 g. 1 @ .. 

” 22 g. 


g. 
Ordinary sizes to 26 g..... 2010 0 
Galvanised Corrugated Sheets— 
= sizes, 6 ft. to 8 ft. 


° 

© 
of 
—] 


ee eeseceee 


oucn 


ooooo 


10 5 0 


” ” 


oo 
| 


4 g. 

outs sizes, 26 g. ...... 16 15 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 6 ft. 

by 2 ft. to 3 ft. to 20 g. and 

CONE vc cccacucacceacees 12 10 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 22g. & 

POGe ciccuucnuaunccwens <a 13 10 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 26 g.. ee 
Cut Nails, 3 in. to 6 in....... . 11 “alee 

(Under 3 in., usual trade extras.) 


ooo 2° 
| 


LEAD, &c. 
Delivered in 1, ower 
8 


Leap—Sheet, English, 4 Ib. 


SOOO ccc cctexincecese 210 @ .i _ 
Pipe in coils... ..ccccccece 25 0 0 _ 
Soil pipe ....... daudauaae 28 0 0 _ 
Compo pipe ...cccccccccce Se OO ic — 

Zino—Sheet— In “—_ A 10 ann 
Vielle Montagne .......... — 
GE cc wadacccensceecs 38 10 Osea od 
Zinc, in bundles, 1s. per cwt. extra, 
CoPpPpER— 
Strong Sheet ...... perlb 0 11 .. — 
Thin aes ataels pe @ 32 _ 
Copper nails........ ee @ 106 — 
—— WG sc cee aaa a @ i @ . a 
yo Sheet ..... er Cie SE eee — 
MR co dacecevecess ye : ; “a ia os 
Trn—English Ingots . Bt ee cs 
SoLDER—Plumbers’ .. 5, Cm xs _ 
THAME cccccccese 6s @ 2.2 «s oo 
Blowpipe ...cccccce ws a oe ee oe 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF STOCK | 
SIZES.* 


Per Ft. Delivered. 


15 oz. thirds ...... 2}d. 26 oz. fourths 


co co oF 


d. 
0 
0 
0 


33d, 


os SOQTGNO ccoe 2 82 oz. thirds .cce.. rn 
21 oz. thirds ...... 34d. sn f0GTCRO .cce 

» fourths .... 3d. Fluted Sheet, 15 oz, 3d. 
26 oz, thirds ...... 44d. e 21 oz. 4d. 
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ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE’IN CRATES OF STOCK 
SIZES.* 


Per Ft. Delivered. 
$ Rolled plate .... 23d. Figured Rolled, Ox- 
ys Rough rolled and ford Rolled, Oce- 








rough cast vlate.. 23d. anic, Arctic, 
t Rough rolled and Muffled, andRolled 
rough cast plate.. 3d. Cathedral, white.. 34d. 
Ditto, tinted ...... 5d. 
* Not less than two crates. 
OILS, &c. £ ad, 
Raw Linseed Oilin pipes ...... pergallan 0 2 2 
~ pa id = barrels .... < 02 83 
pe oa ndrums .... “ 025 
Boiled ,, ey 4 barrels...... pe 032 & 
» js indrums .... a 02 8 
Turpentine in barrels avaadauees aa 0327 
OS nS 029 
Genuine Guned English White Lead, per ton 30 15 0 
(In not .~ than 5 cwt, casks.) 
TRG EE oa oe cccacecceces perton 28 0 0 
Best Linseed Ot MU cecenc da percwt. 010 0 
Stockholm Tar ....... eeeucause per barrel 112 0 
VARNISHES, &c. ai wt 
8. ° 
Wine Pele Cet Vat oc vcsecccicccceccce 080 
POCO OS ea ee ae 010 6 
Superfine Pale Elastic Oak................ 012 6 
Fine Extra Hard Church Oak ............ 010 0 
Superfine Hard-drying Oak, for seats of 
CIE wa cc ceccacesccces etadassaade 14 6 
ORR 9 
Superfine Pale Elastic Carriage 0 
Pi ody 2! 0 
Finest Pale Durable Copal 6 
Extra Pale French Oil....... o 
Eggshell Flating Varnish..... 0 
White Pale Enamel .... 0 
RRO Os c ca ccdeneceecceccecausce 0 
Best Japan Gold Size ........cccecesccecs 0 
ER CONG ao vnccaccdccuaecsceccee 0 
Oak and Mahogany Stain .............00% 0 
SIRI OIE 6 6 wan. 00k as Kocecsececcees 0 
UII aa dade ccdenduceusscecdcecece 0 
MEMUIIIEE o caedcdcdnceacdoscees 6 
French and Brush Polish 0 
a 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” (Published Weekly) is supplied DIRECT 
from the Office to residents in any part of the United Kingdom 
at the prepaid rate of 19s, Uy annum, with delivery by Friday 
Morning’s Post in London and its suburbs. 

To Canada, post-free, 21s. 8d. per annum; and to all parts of 
Europe, America, Australia, New Zealand, India, China, Ceylon, 
etc., 268. per annum, 

Remittances (payable to THE BUILDER LTD.) should be 
addressed to 4, Catherine-street, Aldwych, London W.C. 


—_—_—_¢--e—_—_ 
TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor,” and must reach 
us not later than 6 p.m. on Wednesday. [N.B.—We 
cannot publish Tenders unless authenticated either by 
the architect or the building owner; and we cannot 
publish announcements of Tenders acce »ted unless the 
amount of the Tender is stated, nor any list in which the 
lowest Tender is under 1001. unless i in some exceptional 
cases and for special reasons. | 


* Denotes accepted, + Denotes provisionally accepted, 


CHEADLE. — Street works in Ravenoak-road, for 
Urban District Council :— 
Gosling & Stafford®.................ccccccsses £560 9 10 





CROYDON.—Alterations and additions to workhouse 
boiler-house, for the Croydon Board of Guardians :— 
Poulton & =e * po D. W. Barker & Sons £1,198 
W. J. Sharpe .. 64,;G. E. Everitt & 


Wea Ces i ccsccace 18 Rt” Re 1,170 
H. Bacon & Sons .., Ww. Honour, 
T. Warrington ...... 1350 ¥ Warlinghane Reanae 1,113 





DURSLEY.—For erection of thirty-eight cottages, 
em roads, etc., for Dursley Rural District Council. 
r 








Probyn, architect and surveyor, 
Gloucester :— 
J. Simmonds ... £9,635 0 0| A. G. Heard...... £8,405 6 6 
8. Lovell ”..<...<.. 9,187 00| W. J. B. Halls, 
G. Field & Co.... 8,900 0 0 ——. 8,150 0 0 
R. A. Lister & Williams & 
Cog TR scecices 8,415 0 0 ee Bristolt 7,030 0 0 
t Cottages only. 

EYE (Suffolk).—For erection of new infirmary. 
Mr. H. J. Green, architect and diocesan surveyor, 
Norwich :— 

W. C. Reade 

F. Bennett.. ( 

G. Grimwood & Sons. Ceaaseckidacnaaied .- 18,654 151 
E. Catchpole & Sons ..................008 A 00 
Scarles Bros. ...... Sadseeninadidercianaatinuds 17,414 00 
ile MII 90 sca cktgs saa cccnakadsassecaccas Z 00 
G. Grimwood & Sons, Ltd............. 17,249 00 
AO En ee eres 7,085 05 
Fe ROME GE TIOUD Sie ccccicaceccccsscaae core =16,996 00 
1 20 Af) RR 16,523 00 
A. J. Gibbons, Crowfieldt ............ 15,842 16 8 





GRIMSBY.—For police van shed and stables, for 
Watch Committee. Mr. H. Whyatt, M.Inst. C.E., 
Borough Engineer and Surveyor :— 


G. H. em aa ~~ —_ 16 0, E. Smith............ £284 10 0 

W. Gilbert... 310 6 6| Edwards & Ray- 

E. Marshall ...... i a 3 a re 275 00 

Borrill & Chees- H. Marrows ...... 274 00 
MINI ccacoccandtenca 0 0) D.’ Seamer......... 269 14 6 

Swaby & Wal- Emerson Bros.... 268 00 
IN cindnanceate 297 15 0; Taylor & Richard- 

H. & C. Thomp- a peaeons 248 15 





















































og ere 
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GRANTHAM.—Erection of four workmen’s cottages 
at Carlton Scroop, for Rural District Council: - 
W. G. Clarke, Grantham” ...........0cc0.00ce0e00 £594 





GREEN WICH.—Forming and paving portions of 
three roads. r. E. J. Heward, F.8.I1., Borough 
Engineer and Surveyor, Town Hall, Greenwich-road :— 





; d ad 
cad =. 2 
om eS EZ ES 
2 n| 3h 3 4 
> @ 
ms £ & £ 
J. Mowlem & Co., Ltd., Grosvenor 
Wharf, Westminster .............00..+6 | 2,566*| 369*| 739* 
OG SIND sae ysvebs .xeaucobdss ven sss san vhenaenseacs 2,597 387 | 756 
H. Woodham & Sons ................s00000 2,642 375 748 
W. Griffiths & Co., Ltd. .................., 2,691 402 779 





HEATON NORRIS.—Steel works at Tatton-rcad 
North and South, for Urban District Council: — 
W. Turner, Ltd., Ardwick*.............0000 £283 2 6 


KING’S LANGLEY.—For proposed County Council 
school. Urban A. Smith, M.Inst.C.E., County Sur- 
veyor, Hatfield :— 


N. Pickrill °......:. Scpevenseubovebenibeeeseitera £1,890 95 
NWI MOO) soscscebccscunsccispescsspebosease BELO 
BRPATG NN Oe FON 55.) cc05sces.cssesee.ee 1,635 00 


M. J. Allen, Biggleswade* ........... 1,435 16 3 


LLWYNYPIA.—For repairs to library and institute, 
for the Workmen’s Library Committee. Mr. R. S. 
Griffiths, M.S.A., architect, ‘Tonypandy :— 

E. B. Lewis ...... £249 190! C6. & S. Thomas, 
Allen & Fletcher 227179! 23, Eleanor- 


W. Cole... ...... 210 00] street, Tony- 
F. A. Harrison... 205 50 DONGY™  ..c6c00s £185 10 0 
I. Cohen .........0 188 00}]Absalom & 


| Doveil ............ 170° 00 


MELTON MOWBRAY.—Painting various buildings 
for Urban District Council :— 
REI osss srsscn vce sancosesseansorerntes £139 3 6 


PETWORTH.—For erection of twelve workmen’s 
cottages in Station-road, for Petworth Rural District 
Council, Mr. H. Caffyn: Petworth :— 


J. Boxall ............. £2,520 0 | H. Cooper ......... £2,290 8 
Murrell Bros....... 2,510 0| ?. Adams .......... 2,206 8 
A. Baker & Son ... 2,464 0] W. Joyes, 

Sandall & Son...... 2,450 0 Billingshurst* 1,690 10 
A. Peskett & Co. 2,39) 0| Nobbs Bros. ...... 1,984 0 
Lindfield & Son... 2,299 0 


SKEGNE3S.—-For extension of the sewerage works, 
for Skegness Urban District Council. Messrs. Elliott 


& Brown, A,MM.Inst.C.E., engineers, Nottingham :— , 


@. BH. Barry «2.3.3 £1,250 0) H. E. Buckley ... £1,117 14 
G. Dunkley & Lane Bros........... 1,019 15 


oy 1,217 2 


SOUTHEND.—Making-up third section of Hainault- 
avenue, for the Town Council :— 
WH. RIOR OUUNONG” waccvsseccssscacasoceces £911 0 8 











Austrian 


DRY, FIRST-CLASS, MILD GRAINED 


wainscoTr Q@ak 


SYDNEY PRIDAY, 


ST. GEORGE’S HOUSE, 6-8, EASTCHEAP, LONDON, E.C. 
Depot : Wainscot Sheds, Millwall, FE. T.N.: Avenue 667. 
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SOUTHEND.—Making-up Nelson-road, for Town 
Council :— 
Davey & Armitage™ ...........0.c000 pisaeze £358 1 8 








SOUTHEND.—Mauking-up second section of North- 
avenue, for Town Council :— 
Wye MIGE, OMUDENG” coccsesscccccscccsnscsediasees £1,455 


SOUTHEND.—Making-up second ‘section of |Shake- 
speare-drive, for Town Council :— 
Ws UNOS, BOUCNCNE” % icsassccescsssserssessescce ooeee £970 





SOUTHEND.—Making-up Winter-avenue, for Town 
Council :— 
WW CHILO D, HOODEO” oscscctcscacceress aecstocesesies £529 


SPALDING.— Water scheme for Pinchbeck, Moulton, 
and Weston, for the Spalding Urban District Council :— 
H. Ashley, Mansfield Woodhouse%......... £10,781 





SPONDON.—For sewerage and sewage disposal 
works, for Shardlow Rural District Council. Messrs. 
Elliott & Brown, engineers, Parliament-street, 
Nottingham : 


C. Bushby & W. Moss & Sons £8,478 0 


Bons’ .....5<.<. £10,470 10 G. F. Tomlinson 8,3:0 0 
W.H.Crawley 10,173 6 4| B. Firth & Co. ... 8,188 0 
T, Smart ....../ 93015 06 01.5..J5, Warner....;. 7,998 10 


G. Bell & Sons 9,066 3 8]|H.H.Barry. Rad- 
A. H. Price & cliffe-on-Trent, 

ROS eae Cccacsn 8,69L 10 0 TIGUUB? ..s-<e.c5008 7,550 0 
Lane Bros. ... 8,484 16 0 





WATFORD.—Housing scheme. Mr. D. Waterhouse. 
Engineer, Urban District Council Offices :— 


W. Judge & Sons ..sc0. 55.00.0000 eeeactnss £4,595 0 0 
Fi. NOUDP ODS, saxcviveccsesscceceevnee 4,463 0 0 
OUT OPACR GOURD, oi sciecrscssescessssececes 4,347 0 0 
DU AO MOO vinaoss sos 2ccssssedsaverers sokieer 4,334 14 8 
C. Brightman & Sons.................0006 4,293 0 0 
ed. BON. «...<<05... Sead enseecikcecseers ts . 4,102 9 0 
WV ic BENE ODD) csccvscaossevsevsoossexsves 4,100 0 0 
ROTAROY; Wo CABEKC” sc essccises esses +scocee - 3,960 0 0 
OND, POPOV OO IG MCOS cos cccicscscccasncousses 3,745 3 0 


| Engineer’s estimate, £4,300. | 





WEST HAM.—Furniture at Holborn-road School, 
for West Ham Education Committee :— 
Bennett Furnishing Co.*..........00...ccscccscceee £673 
BROCE AIAN. «os ccs crassaneesaceioc-csecebeneace ees 77 


.d, ETRIDGE, J 


SLATE MERCHANTS. LTD. 











EXPERTS IN 


SLATING, 
TILING. 


BEST WORK ONLY. 





Telephone: Avenue 4940 (two lines), or write— 


Bethnal Green Slate Works, 


BETHNAL GREEN. LONDON. E. 


[SEPTEMBER 26, 1913. 


WEST HAM.—School, Rosetta-road, 
domestic subjects and handicraft centres 
Proctor & Son £27,792 0 0O| A. E, Symes £99 797 0 
L. Kazak ...... 25,882 27|F.J. Coxhead 29495 0° 
Clark & Sons 23,809 100] W. J. Madi, > 90 
H. J. Carter... 23,680 0 son, Clark. 

J. W. Jerram 23,443 00 son - street 
S. E. Moss .... 23,208 00] Cannine 
H. C. Horswill 23,118 0 0 5 


ith combined 


y * 99 40 
Town* ...... 22,488 0 9 





WIRRAL.—Caldy sewerage tfal : 
Urban District Council: — OU for Wires 
W. E. Jones & Hough, Heswall* 








Ham Hill Stone. 
Doulting Stone. 
Portiand Stone. 


The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co., Limited 


(incorporating the Ham Hill Stone Co. and C, 
The Doulting Stone Co.). "= 8 Son, 


Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, Somerset, 
London Agent:—Mr. E. A. Williams, 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 





Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Co. (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, Poultry 
E.C.—The best and cheapest materials for damp 
courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, flat 
roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, gran- 
aries, tun-rooms, and terraces. Asphalte Con. 
tractors to Forth Bridge Co. T.N. 2644 Central, 





SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd, 
LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS. 


Estate Plans and Particulars of Sale promptly 
executed. 


69 & 70, Dean-street, Soho, W. 





Telephone: DALSTON 1388, 


Many years connected 
with the late firm of 
89 W. H. LASCELLES & Co. 


of Bunhill Row. 
Mildmay Works, Mildmay Avenue, Islington, N. 
EXPERTS IN HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. 


ALTERATIONS AND DECORATIONS. “rs: 





ASPHALTE 


For Horizontal and Vertical Damp Courses. 
For Flat Roofs, Basements, and other Floors. 





The best materials and workmanship are supplied by 


rench Asohalte 


Whose name and address should be inserted ia al) 
specifications. 


For estimates, quotations, and all information 
Apply at the Offices of the Company, 


5, LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL, 
CANNON STREET, E.C. 





Write to-day for Catalogue 565. 
Established 1834. 
Telephone: 2570 NortTH. 


Telegrams: 
“GEYSER, 
Lonpon.” 









over a hundred fixed, and all have cured.”’ 


EWART & SON, Ltd., 
346-350 Euston Road, London N.W. 





“‘A perfect success. My builder tried every 
cowl he knew of, but nothing cured till he fixe 1 your 
‘Emperor. 


eb 99 “* Absolutely. successful. Cured where all other cowls had failed. Am 
recommending the ‘Emperor’ to everyone with a smoky chimney. 
“‘Ewart’s ‘Emperor’ cowl has cured our smoky chimneys. We now have 
a AREER FE LL TT TEE 








APPRECIATIONS. 
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